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AFTER    THIRTY    YEARS. 


FTER  THIS  I  beheld,  until  they  were  come  unto  the  land  of 
Beulah,  where  the  sun  shineth  night  and  day.  Here,  be- 
cause they  were  weary,  they  betook  themselves  a  while 
to  rest.  And  because  this  country  was  common  for  pilgrims, 
and  because  the  orchards  and  vineyards  that  were  here  be- 
longed to  the  King  of  the  Celestial  Country,  therefore  they  were 
licensed  to  make  bold  with  any  of  his  things.  But  a  little  while 
soon  refreshed  them  here;  for  the  bells  did  so  ring  and  the  trumpets 
continually  sound  so  melodiously,  that  they  could  not  sleep,  and 
yet  they  received  as  much  refreshing  as  if  they  had  slept  their  sleep 
never  so  soundly.  Here  also  all  the  noise  of  them  that  walked  the 
streets  was,  More  pilgrims  are  come  to  town.  And  another  would 
answer,  saying,  And  so  many  went  over  the  water,  and  were  let 
in  at  the  golden  gates  to-day.  They  would  cry  again,  There  is  now 
a  legion  of  Shining  Ones  just  come  to  town,  by  which  we  know 
that  there  are  more  pilgrims  upon  the  road,  for  here  they  are  come 
to  wait  for  them,  and  to  comfort  them  after  all  their  sorrow.  Then 
the  pilgrims  got  up  and  walked  to  and  fro;  but  how  were  their  ears 
now  filled  with  heavenly  noises,  and  their  eyes  delighted  with 
celestial  visions!  In  this  land  they  heard  nothing,  saw  nothing,  felt 
nothing,  smelt  nothing,  tasted  nothing,  that  was  offensive  to  their 
stomach  or  mind;  only  when  they  tasted  of, the  water  of  the  river, 
over  which  they  were  to  go,  they  thought  that  tasted  a  little  bitter- 
sh  to  the  palate,  but  it  proved  sweeter  when  it  was  down. 

In  this  place  there  was  a  record  kept  of  the  names  of  them 
that  had  been  pilgrims  of  old,  and  a  history  of  all  the  famous  acts 
that  they  had  done.  It  was  here  much  discoursed  how  the  river 
to  some  had  had  its  flowings,  and  what  ebbings  it  has  had  while 
others  have  gone  over.  It  has  been  in  a  manner  dry  for  some, 
while  it  has  overflowed  its  banks  for  others. 

In  this  place  the  children  of  the  town  would  go  into  the 
King's  gardens  and  gather  nosegays  for  the  pilgrims, and  bring  them 
with  much  affection.  Here  also  grew  camphire  with  spikenard, 
and  saffron,  calamus,  and  cinnamon,  with  all  its  trees  of  frankin- 
cense, myrrh,  and  aloes.  With  these  the  pilgrims'  chambers  were 
perfumed,  while  they  stayed  here. 

— John  Bnnyan's  "Pilgrim's  Progress,''  Pari  II. 


FOREWORD 

To  Our  Classmates  : 

This  is  your  Record,  compiled  by  your  Committee  from  your 
letters,  and  affectionately  dedicated  to  you  all.  While  not  complete, 
it  gives  you  some  chapters  out  of  the  lives,  of  your  old  pals  and  in- 
vites the  more  intimate  questions  which  our  Reunion  will  make  pos- 
sible. We  now  have  a  class  roll  of  115  members,  it  being  estimated 
that  35  of  our  original  roll  of  150  died. 

While  but  few  of  us  werei  fit  for  active  service  over  there,  we 
seem  to  have  done  our  full  bit  over  here  to  the  extent  that  we  were 
permitted  to  serve.  Most  of  our  boys  were  too  young  for  active 
service,  but  quite  a  number  of  them  were  in  the  service  when  the 
armistice  was  declared. 

In  addition  to  the  quotations  from  your  letters,  we  have  added  a 
comprehensive  sketch  from  the  pen  of  Fred  Neher  of  the  more 
recent  changes  at  Princeton,  and  photographs  of  our  President, 
Vice-President  and  Class  Boy.  We  may  well  be  proud  of  our 
David.  Giving  up  his  practice,  without  hesitation,  after  years  of 
patient  effort,  he  has  served  his  country,  without  a  thought  of  the 
sacrifice,  throughout  the  war,  and  is  back  with  us  to  preside.  May 
we  let  him  know,  to  the  depths,  how  fully  we  honor  him. 

And  you  will  all  be  glad  to  see  Warren — whom  Neher  has  aptly 
called  the  Restorer  of  '89.  Not  only  has  his  life  been  worthy  of 
Princeton's  highest  traditions,  but  his  heart  has  been  very  close  to 
us  all.  Our  Class  Boy,  whom  we  saw  as  a  baby  at  our  Triennial, 
is  now  a  man,  and  every  inch  a  man.  You  will  cherish  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  is  back  from  the  war  with  an  enviable  record,  approved 
both  by  his  native  country  and  by  France  for  brave  and  loyal  service. 

Your  Committee  expects  to  have  this  Record  printed  in  time  to 
distribute  to  you  at  the  Reunion.  After  thirty  years  we  will  lie 
back  there  in  the  old  beloved  haunts  where  we  passed  from  the 
springtime  into  the  summer  of  our  lives.  Let  us  forget  whether 
part  of  autumn  or  only  winter  is  left,  and  cherish  these  few  days 
together  amongst  those  we  know  love  us  and  some  of  whom  we  may 
never  see  again.  We  have  been  enrolled  in  dozens  of  associations 
during  these  years,  but  none  comparable  in  tender  affinities  with 
those  we  share  as  classmates.  The  ivy  of  Princeton,  hiding  the 
roughness  of  the  walls  which  sheltered  us  during  four  happy  years, 
is  nodding  us  welcome  from  its  green  leaves.  The  old  cannon  is 
belching  forth  countless  memories.  The  very  songs  are  ours  today, 
"Sing  it  as  we  used  to  sing  it  'way  back  in  Freshman  year."  And 
if  slow  on  the  feather,  "Still  we'll  pull  together  and  swear  by  the 
best  of  schools." 


And  so,  with  open  hands  and  hearts  we  greet  you  all.  May  our 
reunion  be  brimful  of  joy  and  may  its  memories  be  green  through 
the  span  of  years  until  we  meet  again. 

William  S.  Jenney, 
Alexander  R.  Gulick, 
Henry  C.  Irons, 
Phillip  A.  Rollins, 
James  B.  Hunter. 

Committee  on  1919  Record. 
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MAITLAND  ALEXANDER. 


When  he  is  at  home,  Maitland  continues  to  be  the  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  To  some  of 
the  men  of  '89  this  perhaps  does  not  mean  a  great  deal,  but  the 
curiously  inclined  have  known  for  a  long  time  that  Maitland's 
church  is  one  of  the  great  institutions  of  the  Presbyterian  de- 
nomination, and  in  1915  that  fairly  active  and  aggressive  body 
of  Christians  honored  itself  by  electing  our  classmate  to  be  the 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly,  where  Mait  put  into 
practice  all  the  parliamentary  knowledge  he  had  acquired  dur- 
ing his  career  in  Whig  Hall. 

With  becoming  modesty  he  tells  us  that  he  has  been  "fairly 
successful,  having  been  twenty  years  in  one  church."  Two  seats 
of  higher  learning  have  given  him  the  privilege  of  placing  LL.D. 
after  his  name,  Wooster  University,  and  Centre  College,  of  Ken- 
tucky. He  has  published  only  one  book,  "The  Great  Step/"  but 
has  written  a  good  deal  for  the  religious  press. 

A  little  over  two  years  ago  Charles  B.  Alexander  II,  came  into 
the  family,  and  is  now  being  prepared  for  entrance  to  Princeton  in 
1930. 

At  this  writing  Maitland  is  still  overseas,  with  the  Army  of  Occu- 
pation. His  secretary  writes,  "Dr.  Alexander  sailed  in  October  for 
the  other  side  to  work  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  was  appointed  Di- 
rector of  Religious  Work  in  the  Army  of  Occupation,  with  head- 
quarters at  Coblenz,  Germany,  where  he  has  been  all  winter.  He 
will  go  to  England  to  speak  in  the  British  camps  for  two  weeks. 
Dr.  Alexander  has  been  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  to 
represent  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  the  Scottish  General  Assem- 
blies at  Edinburgh,  in  May.     He  is  expected  home  June  first." 

And  then  in  March  Maitland  himself  writes  from  Coblenz  to 
Bill  Jenney,  "This  year  I  have  had  the  great  pleasure  of  being 
Religious  Work  Director  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  the  A.  O.  O.  I 
came  abroad  last  fall,  and  after  a  term  of  service  at  Verdun  I 
received  this  appointment,  and  have  been  here  ever  since.  I  would 
rot  trade  my  experiences  over  here  for  any  other  ten  years.  I 
certainly  hope  to  be  at  the  Reunion  if  I  get  home  in  time.  I  expect 
to  be  back  in  America  the  first  week  in  June  if  all  is  well,  and  shall 


greatly  enjoy  meeting  the  men,  in  spite  of  my  advancing  years. 
It.  is  a  great  thing  to  be  able  to  look  out  every  day  and  see  the 
American  flag  flying  on  top  of  Fort  Ehrenbreitstein." 

If  space  permitted,  some  extracts  from  Maitland's  letters  to  the 
people  of  his  church  would  be  of  interest,  but  as  they  are  found  in 
"Krestanske  Listy,"  a  Czechoslovak  weekly  published  in  Pitts- 
burgh, it  is  possible  that  they  will  be  collected  and  published  in 
plain,  ordinary  American  later  on.  But  in  order  to  show  that 
Maitland's  luck  is  always  with  him,  the  following  is  printed  without 
note  or  comment.  It  was  on  Thanksgiving  Day  at  Luxemburg, 
that  it  happened.  "I  was  billeted  at  the  house  of  the  Capuchin 
Sisterhood,  and  when  I  scrambled  into  bed  in  an  ice-cold  room  1 
iound  that  the  kind  sisters  had  put  a  stone  hot-water  bottle  in  my 
bed.  It  was  a  feeling  that  I  will  always  remember.  In  the  after- 
noon after  dinner  the  Mother  Superior  called  me  in  and  asked  me 
if  I  was  the  Evangelical  pastor.  I  said,  yes,  and  she  asked  me 
what  Thanksgiving  Day  was.  I  explained  it  to  her  in  German, 
and  she  then  gave  Mr.  Duff  and  me  two  pies  of  enormous  size, 
one  apple  and  one  date.  They  were  very  good."  Oh,  Boy!  Oh, 
Pie! 

WILLIAM  PATTERSON  ATKINSON. 

Pete  has  deserted  the  flowery  paths  of  learning  for  the  gold 
paved  highways  of  trade.  After  devoting  over  twenty  years  to 
the  nurture  of  the  'budding  youth  of  Jersey  City,  he  has  gone 
back,  since  February,  1918,  to  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love, 
where  he  was  born,  and  is  now  helping  John  Wanamaker,  a 
somewhat  noted  citizen  of  that  town,  in  the  management  of  his 
shop,  which  visitors  to  Philadelphia  have  been  known  to  confuse 
with  the  Hall  of  Independence.  It  is  one  of  the  strange  things 
of  life  that  one  can  after  nearly  thirty  years  of  pedagogical  ex- 
perience abandon  it  and  take  up  a  totally  different  phase  of 
existence.  Successive  generations  of  High  School  pupils  have 
taken  Pete's  English  course,  and  he  has  written  and  published 
books  on  the  subject.  He  was  vice-principal  of  the  Lincoln  High 
School  in  Jersey  City,  and  in  many  lines  of  influence  his  name 
was.  potent.  Especially  was  he  valuable  in  his  support  of  Prince- 
ton, and  many  a  lad  from  the  high  school  went  to  the  Uni- 
versity through  his  persuasion.  And  then — John  Wanamaker,  a 
swivel  chair,  a  residence  in  Media,  Pa.,  and  all  the  multitudinous 
perplexities  of  commerce. 

But  time  passes,  and  Pete  has  a  son  Cedric  in  Princeton,  who 
was.  in  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  with  the  boys  of  a  number  of  the  other 
members  of  the  class  of  '89. 
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THOMAS   LEROY   AUGHINBAUGH. 

New  Philadelphia,  Ohio,  still  holds  on  to  Tommy,  although  he 
is  now,  and  has  been  for  many  years,  with  the  Citizens'  National 
Hank.  The  war  seems  to  have  called  for  all  there  was  in  him  as  a 
bank  official,  for  he  writes  that  he  is  "working  Liberty  Loan  cam- 
paigns by  day  and  dreaming  of  them  by  night."  The  "Bug"  writes 
somewhat  dolefully  concerning  the  possibility  of  breaking  away 
from  his  mahogany  desk  in  order  to  wander  about  the  flowery 
meads  of  Princeton  in  June,  and  in  his  usual  modest  manner  states 
that  he  is  "afraid  it  is  hardly  likely  that  I  will  get  there.  I  would 
like  to  make  this  request,  though,  that  you  be  sure  to  send  me  the 
class  Record  and  any  Reunion  souvenirs  you  might  have  at  that 
time,  so  that  I  may  file  them  as  reminders  of  the  greatest  class  and 
the  finest  bunch  of  fellows  that  ever  went  out  from  Princeton,  with 
the  exception  of  the  writer." 

Elizabeth  Rebecca  Augbinbaugh  is  now  fourteen  years  old  and  is 
soon  to  be  ready  for  the  pursuit  of  the  higher  learning  in  some 
institution  devoted  to  that  purpose. 

ANDREW  BANKS 

Andy  has  learned  from  his  practice  of  the  law  not  to  commit 
himself,  and  in  consequence  his  communications  contain  large  spaces 
which  are  simply  paper,  and  nothing  more.-  But  the  practiced  biog- 
rapher can  easily  supply  all  that  is  necessary  by  calling  upon  the 
imagination.  However,  Andy  is  still  in  Mifflintown,  Pa.,  and  has 
not  married.  He  is  still  practicing  law,  and  for  a  period  of  six 
years  was,  as  stated  in  the  1909  Record,  the  District  Attorney  of 
Juniata  County. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  well  to  place  on  record  here  the  fact  that  our 
classmate  was  present  in  1914,  and  gave  all  the  class,  a  fine  time  by 
his  fellowship.  It  was  good  to  see  him,  and  hear  him,  again.  In 
appearance  he  had  changed  but  little,  and  his  old  whimsical,  sub- 
satirical  comments  were  greatly  enjoyed  by  those  who  walked  and 
talked  with  him  in  the  June  days  five  years  ago. 

ALFRED  HAMILTON  BARR. 

About  eight  years  ago  Allie  Barr  left  Detroit  to  become  the  Pas- 
tor of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Baltimore,  Md.  The  title 
of  the  church  indicates  that  it  has  been  on  the  field  for  some  con- 
siderable time,  and  Allie  writes  that  "in  addition  to  the  main  church 
plant,  we  have  two  other  centers  of  work,  a  Church  Settlement 
in  East  Baltimore,  and  a  School  and  Home  for  Girls  in  one  of  our 
suburbs.  The  church  backs  me  up  generously  with  a  staff  of  work- 
ers and  with  money.  I  ought  to  be  and  certainly  am  happy  in  my 
work.     If  I  had  my  life  to  live  over  a  hundred  times  it  seems  to  me 


it  would  be  the  job  of  parson  for  me  every  time."  But  Allie  has 
been  working  too  hard  lately  and  the  strain  has  required  a  cessation 
temporarily.  Being  in  a  hospital  is  not  essentially  enjoyable,  al- 
though there  may  be  pleasure  in  trips  to  the  south  after  a  stay  there. 
And  "now  Allie  is,  as  he  writes,  "going  to  try  to  develop  a  golf  con- 
science."   This  sounds  somewhat  reckless,  but  maybe  it  is  not  so  bad 

as  that. 

Two  boys,  one  aged  fourteen  and  another  seventeen,  are  in  the 
home  now,  and,  of  course,  in  due  time  we  will  hear  of  them  at 
Princeton.  Young  Allie  is  already  on  the  ground,  and  was  in  the 
S.  A.  T.  C. 

During  the  war  Allie  was  rushing  around  to  various  camps,  and 
had  charge  of  work  in  about  fourteen  places  at  various  times.  Then 
came  the  "flu,"'  and  the  hospital,  and  the  convalescence,  and  this 
comment  after  it,  "All  I  can  say  is  I  am  coming  back  to  my  job  a 
mighty  humble,  grateful  chap,  not  a  bit  ashamed  of  my  50th  birth- 
day now  past,  and  glad  to  have  another  go  at  what  seems  to  me  the 
most  important  sort  of  work  in  the  world." 

SAMUEL   McKEAN    BAYARD. 

Another  of  those  strange  Philadelphia  permutations  must  be  re- 
corded. After  reading  the  transformation  of  Pete  Atkinson,  the 
class  will  not  be  surprised  to  know  that  Mac  Bayard  has  deserted 
the  P.  R.  R.  and  has  been  for  some  years  an  ecclesiastical  statis- 
tician. This  sounds  ominous  to  the  uninitiated,  but  even  if  it  is 
twisted  around  and  Mac  is  called  a  statistical  ecclesiastic  matters 
are  not  much  bettered.  In  order  to  place  our  classmate  squarely 
before  all  who  know  him  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain  that  his 
chief  occupation  is  "Accounting  Warden  of  St.  Clement's  Church," 
and  the  work  increases  each  year  so  that  now  he  gives  practically  all 
his  time  to  it.  On  the  side,  however,  he  is  Secretary  of  a  Children's 
Home,  Treasurer  of  a  Coal,  Iron  Ore  and  Lumber  Co.,  and  for 
mere  recreation  he  has  taken  on  the  job  of  Treasurer  of  the  Prince- 
ton Club  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  easy  to  trace  how  the  tendency 
for  statistics,  developed  in  chasing  freight  cars  for  the  Penn.  R.  R. 
during  the  care-free  years  of  his  post  college  life,  has  at  last  brought 
him  to  the  ecclesiastical  opportunity  afforded  by  the  church,  and  he 
no  doubt  spends  his  days  gloating  over  the  increase  in  receipts  and 
the  development  of  missionary  offerings,  and  the  yearly  preparation 
of  financial  reports.  These  must  be  rare  specimens  of  intricate 
analysis,  for  Mac  confides  that  "the  class,  being  mostly  Presby- 
terian, would  never  appreciate  them."  Nothing  can  be  done  to 
alleviate  the  situation,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  class  will  be  as  kind 
to  Warden  Bayard  as  possible. 
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Mac's  two  children,  both  girls,  are  now  at  school  in  Peekskill, 
and  he  still  lives  in  Chestnut  Hill,  but  almost  any  day,  and  some 
off  nights,  he  can  be  found  at  the  Princeton  Club  in  the  heart  of 
Philadelphia,  ready  to  discuss  any  fiduciary  problem  presented  to 
him. 

EUGENE  WALKER  BELKNAP. 

Mose  Belknap,  for  a  quiet,  unobtrusive  fellow,  seems  to  be  getting 
into  more  accidents  than  is  his  share.  Five  years  ago  he  wrote 
from  a  hospital,  and  since  then  he  has  told  the  class  through  War- 
ren's bulletins,  about  his  encounter  with  a  ramping  automobile.  And 
there  are  other  indications  that  Mose  is  discovering  that  there 
comes  a  time  when  one  must  "go  slow"  and  give  up  the  idea  of 
running  at  racing  speed  for  a  lifetime. 

If  you  please,  it  is  Professor  E.  W.  Belknap  now,  for  the 
Medical  Department  of  Syracuse  University  appointed  Mose  to  be 
Professor  of  Obstetrics  some  seven  years  ago,  and  he  has  been  able 
to  combine  business,  profession,  and  hobby  in  the  necessary  work 
he  does  in  the  hospital  and  class  room.  Unfortunately  for  the  class 
Mose  feels  that  the  writing  he  does  would  not  be  proper  for  the 
men  to  read,  and  he  rather  unfeelingly  hints  that  Warren  might 
profit  by  his  example.  But  one  does  not  have  to  read  all  that  is 
written  by  '89  men. 

Another  son  of  '89,  Eugene  McCamly  Belknap,  is  in  the  class  of 
'22,  and  was  in  the  O.  T.  C.  at  Camp  Lee,  Va.,  where  he  got  as  far 
up  as  second  lieutenant  before  being  mustered  out. 

In  common  with  a  goodly  number  of  the  class  Mose  writes  that  it 
is  his  intention  to  be  at  the  Reunion  "from  reveille  to  taps." 

EDWARD  PAYSON  BERRY. 

In  1909  Berry  was  at  Hoosick  Falls,  New  York,  as  Pastor  of 
a  Presbyterian  church  there.  Since  then  he  has  removed  to 
Springfield,  Mass.,  where  he  has  charge  of  the  beautiful  Me- 
morial Church.  This  is  one  of  Springfield's  largest  and  most 
influential  churches,  with  over  650  members. 

Our  classmate  has  written  two  novels,  which  should  be  in 
the  library  of  each  member  of  '89,  "Leah  of  Jerusalem,"  and 
"When  the  Tides  Meet." 

His  sentiment  concerning  Princeton  is  worth  recording:  "I 
think  so  well  of  it  that  I  wish  I  were  thirty  years  younger  and 
could  become  a  Freshman  again." 

FREDERICK  BLACK. 

To  account  for  the  change  of  address  of  Fred  Black  it  will  be 
necessary  to  turn  to  the  Record  for  1909,  where;  the  habitat  of 
our  classmate  is  referred  to  as  "Hog  Island,  now  more  politely 
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designated  as  Black's  Island,"  and  which  is  somewhat  botamcally 
described  as  being  in  "the  eel  grass  of  the  Delaware  River.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  this  tract  of  land  was  the  paternal  estate  of  our 
classmate,  and  to  it  he  gave  his  time  and  attention  after  leaving 
college  For  many  years  he  enjoyed  life  there,  farming,  experi- 
menting, and  generally  having  a  good  time.  And,  further,  as  a 
matter  of  history,  this  tract  of  land,  lying  along  the  Delaware 
River  by  the  accident  of  war  became  the  site  of  the  mightiest 
ship  building  plant  in  the  world.  The  Hog  Island  Ship  Building 
Yards  occupy  the  peaceful  fields  and  shore  front  of  Fred  Black's 
farm  lands,  and  Fred  has  had  to  move  to  smaller  quarters  at 
Merion,  Montgomery  County,  Pa.,  with  his  post  office  box,  (124) 
located  at  Narberth.  While  these  local  names,  may  appear 
strange  to  the  outsider,  the  fact  is  that  Fred  can  still  reach  Phila- 
delphia in  a  short  time,  and  enjoy  all  the  quiet  relaxations  of  a 
stroll  or  a  lunch  in  that  city  of  peace  and  brotherly  love. 

Fred  promises  to  come  to  the  Reunion,  partially  at  least  on  ac- 
count of  its  dissimilarity  to  the  state  of  Maine,  but  the  real 
reason  is  that  he  wants  to  meet  the  class  and  have  a  royal  good 

time. 

WILLIAM  ROSCOE  BONSAL. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  say  just  where  Rocky  lives  nowadays.  He 
seems  to  be  moving  around,  gravitating  from  North  to  South,  with 
the  north  apparently  gradually  developing  an  increasing  pull.  He 
writes,  "We  have  a  summer  home  at  Lenox,  Mass.,  and  find  we  are 
gradually  staying  there  more  and  more,  until  now  we  keep  the  house 
open  for  about  eight  months  in  the  year.  The  balance  of  the  time 
is  spent  mostly  at  Charleston,  S.  C."  But  he  has  an  office  at  Ham- 
let, N.  C,  and  no  doubt  he  is  there  occasionaly. 

For  ten  years  Rocky  has  been  busy  in  railroad  construction.  He 
built  and  operated  the  North  and  South  Carolina  Railway,  and  the 
South  Carolina  Western  Railway,  and  then  consolidated  them  into 
the  Carolina,  Atlantic  and  Western,  with  a  number  of  branches  at 
odd  points  along  the  line.  Then  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway 
Co.  came  along  and  absorbed  all  these  into  its  system,  and  Rocky 
became  a  director  and  vice-president  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line. 
But  now,  as  things  are,  there  is  not  going  to  be  much  railroad 
building  for  some  time  to  come,  and  consequently  Rocky  bought 
out  a  small  ship-building  plant,  and  is  busily  engaged  in  developing 
it.  He  hopes  to  make  a  rather  important  yard  out  of  his  venture, 
and  already  he  believes  that  he  was  able  to  be  of  service  to  the 
government  in  repairing  ships,  during  the  strenuous  days  of  the 
war. 

Rocky's  oldest  child,  named  after  him,  is  now  at  school  at  Lake 
Placid,  and  probably  will  be  entering  Princeton  in  the  near  future. 
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LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  DAVID  BOVAIRD 


In  view  of  what  he  has  done  and  is  doing  this  testimony  as  to 
the  worth  of  the  training  at  Princeton  is  worth  noting,  namely, 
"My  Engineering  course  at  Princeton  has  been  absolutely  invaluable 
to  me  in  my  work." 

E.    SHIRLEY   BORDEN. 

Borden  still  lives  in  Media,  Pa.,  and  was  found  by  Pete  At- 
kinson, who  has  lately  moved  into  the  same  town.  He  promised 
Pete  that  he  would  send  back  all  the  information  called  for  by 
the  class,  but  has  failed  to  do  so.  He  did,  however,  fill  out  the 
Questionnaire  of  1914,  in  which  he  furnished  certain  genealog- 
ical items  which  are  not  particularly  required  at  present.  He 
at  that  time  gave  some  information  concerning  his  children, 
which  shows  a  variation  from  the  statements  in  the  1909  Re- 
cord. He  had  four  living  children  in  1914,  namely,  Katherine, 
born  1893;  E.  Payson,  born  1895;  Virginia,  born  1911;  and 
Ruth,  born   1912. 

DAVID  BOVAIRD. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  David  Bovaird,  after  many  wandeimgs  into 
foreign  lands,  is  now  located  at  32  East  64th  Street,  New  York 
City.  The  class  has  heard  somewhat  of  what  our  David  did,  but 
perhaps  no  one  will  ever  get  the  whole  story.  Here  is  a  scanty 
sketch  which  is  furnished  as  a  groundwork  for  future  development, 
written  by  the  subject  himself: — 

"Volunteered,  May  30,  1917.  Called  to  service,  July  25,  1917. 
Served  first  as  special  examiner  for  heart  disease  and  tuberculosis, 
then  as  Chief  of  Medical  Service  in  the  Base  Hospital  at  Camp 
Dix,  N.  J.  Later  in  the  same  position  in  hospitals  at  Cape  May, 
N.  J.  and  Fox  Hills,  (Staten  Island,)  N.  Y.  Ordered  to  Camp 
Upton,  in  August,  1918,  and  sent  overseas  (France,)  with  Base 
Hospital  No.  62.  Served  in  this  institution  in  the  Hospital  Centre, 
Mars-sur-Allies,  till  February  5,  1919.  Ordered  home  via  Angers 
and  Bordeaux,  arriving  at  Hoboken,  March  5,  1919.  Discharged 
at  Camp  Dix,  March  8,  1919,  and  resumed  practice  in  New  York 
City,  April  1.  Mrs.  Bovaird  served  as  a  volunteer  nurse  both  in  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York  City,  and  later  in  the  Infirmary 
at  Princeton.  Our  daughter  Cecily,  now  at  Vassar,  qualified  as  a 
four-minute  speaker  for  Liberty  Loans  and  such  like  things,  taking 
active  part  in  the  various  patriotic  activities  of  the  college.  Our 
son,  Crary,  both  at  Andover  and  Princeton,  took  the  military 
training  in  anticipation  of  service  in  the  army,  had  the  war  run 
long  enough  to  have  seen  him  reach  the  age  of  eighteen.  Last 
summer  the  whole  family,  saving  myself,  worked  hard  on  a  fruit 
farm  in  Canada." 

Now,  we  submit,  for  perfectly  unemotional,  unvarnished,  upright 
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and   downright   description   of   war   activity   it   would   be  hard  to 
discover  anything  more  comprehensive.     But  it  is  just  like  David. 

If  space  were  not  somewhat  limited  it  would  be  fine  to  print  the 
description  David  has  written  about  his  trip  to  the  East  End  of  the 
world  along  with  Bobby  Speer  and  Sinbad  Sailer.  Siam,  the 
Phillippines,  Korea,  China  and  Japan  were  visited,  and  altogether  it 
constituted  the  rarest  experience  possible.  But  maybe  it  will  come 
out  in  a  book,  and  therefore  the  details  will  be  omitted  in  the 
Record. 

EDWIN    LANDSEER   BOYLE. 

The  class  must  remain  in  doubt  as  to  the  status  of  Boyle.  He 
may  be  alive.  There  are  one  or  two  indications  of  vitality,  which 
will  be  recorded  below.  But  there  are  such  puzzling  silences,  such 
unexplained  circumstances,  that  if  he  is  still  living  it  must  be  under 
a  suspended  sentence. 

Rollins,  in  his  working  copy  of  the  1909  Record,  had  written, 
"possibly  dead,"  because,  no  doubt,  communications  had  not  been 
acknowledged.  Guvner  Gulick  seemed  to  think  that  the  evidence 
was  quite  positive,  and  suggested  that  a  letter  be  written  to  some 
judge  or  other  who  lives  in  Memphis,  inquiring  for  information. 
This  was  done,  with  no  reply  being  forthcoming.  At  length,  the 
writer  thought  it  might  be  possible  to  obtain  some  information  from 
Mrs.  Boyle,  and  the  following  epistle  was  prepared  and  forwarded 
to  the  last  residence  address  the  class  possessed.  It  was  on  the 
heading  of  the  Class  Committee,  dated  April  16th,  1919,  and  reads 
as  follows: — 

Mrs.  Imogene  Boyle, 

1725  Central  Avenue, 
Memphis,  Tenn., 
My  Dear  Mrs.  Boyle : — 

Your  husband  was  our  classmate  in  Princeton,  and  we  have  heard 
only  recently  of  his  death.  The  fact  of  his  being  taken  away  from 
you  is  sad,  and  we  are  sorry  that  we  did  not  learn  of  it  at  the 
time,  so  as  to  show  our  sorrow  in  some  tangible  way.  We  are 
looking  forward  to  holding  a  Reunion  of  the  surviving  members 
of  the  class  in  June,  and  I  am  writing  to  ask  if  you  could  give  me 
the  date  of  Mr.  Boyle's  death,  and  such  further  information  con- 
cerning the  circumstances  as  you  may  wish  his  class  to  know. 
This  is  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record  which  the  class  prepares 
every  five  years  or  so.  I  am  sure  that  we  who  knew  him  in  the  days 
of  his  early  manhood  will  be  glad  to  have  anything  you  may  care  to 
tell  us.  We  would  also  like  to  know  something  about  the  children, 
—what  they  are  doing,  and  what  they  hope  to  become. 
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Assuring  you  that  any  information  you  may  give  will  be  fully 
appreciated,  and  cherished  by  us  all,  I  am,  Faithfully, 

James  Boyd  Hunter. 

Now  it  is  claimed  that  this  is  not  a  bad  sort  of  letter.  Nobody 
would  feel  hurt  to  have  one  like  it  sent  to  his  widow,  ordinarily. 
There  is  nothing  in  it  that  could  not  be  sent  to  any  member's  sur- 
viving wife,  and  it  would  seem  that  it  was  so  worded  as  to  convey 
sympathy  and  interest.  But  what  happened  ?  Why,  the  unexpected, 
of  course,  in  the  form  of  the  following  epistle,  on  the  heading  of 
fine  paper,  with  the  title,  "Boyle  and  Boyle,  Memphis,  Tenn.,"  and 
dated  April  23,  1919,  viz:— 
"My  Dear  James  : — 

Your  delightful  letter  of  condolence  to  my  bereaved  widow  and 
five  orphaned  children  was  some  WHIZZ  BANG.  "Esse  quam 
videri"  seems  to  have  back-fired  into  "Videri  quam  esse,"  according 
to  your  metre  reading.  But  my  hat  is  off  to  a  secretary  who  can 
dig  a  letter  from  a  corpse.  I  know  you  didn't  know  it  was  loaded, 
old  chap,  but  tell  me  how  you  happened  to  do  it?  Furnish  details 
of  the  orgies  and  I'll  forgive  you.  Did  I  get  it  in  a  SINN  FEIN 
revolution,  or  from  a  firing  squad?  Was  it  a  glorious  dash  over 
the  top?  If  so,  permit  me  to  stay  dead.  But  tell  me.  Jim,  did  I  get 
it  coming  or  going?  Did  I  look  natural  and  appear  to  be  fully 
covered  with  insurance?  And  about  that  widow,  Jim, — is  she  a 
good  looker  or  liable  to  remain  in  statu  quo  ? 

My  very  hottest  regards  to  all  surviving  members  of  the  class, 
and  hereafter  for  any  information  or  personal  addresses,  tell  them 
to  communicate  with  me  at  1919  Pluto  Street,  Shady  Side,  Hades. 

Sizzlingly,  Yours  deceased, 

E.  L.  Boyle." 

Being  rather  dubious  whether  the  Postmaster  General  had  opened 
up  a  route  to  the  last  address  given,  a  humble  letter  of  apology  was 
sent  to  Memphis,  stating  how  greatly  we  rejoiced  at  the  exaggera- 
tion of  the  rumor,  and  congratulating  Boyle  upon  still  possessing  a 
wife  and  family.  But  no  reply  has  come,  although  a  copy  of  the 
Questionnaire  was  enclosed,  with  an  urgent  suggestion  to  fill  it  out. 

Here  the  matter  rests,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  great  deal 
of  dubiety  surrounds  it.    Any  information  will  be  gladly  received. 

WILLIAM    COUGHLIN   BRAISLIN. 

No  reply  to  the  Questionnaire  has  come  from  Braislin,  but 
he  wrote  quite  fully  to  Warren  in  January,  the  substance  of  his 
letter  being  incorporated  in  one  of  the  Bulletins.  As  what  he 
wrote  had  to  do  with  the  part  taken  by  the  class  in  the  war, 
either  directly  or  through  the  sons  and  daughters,  we  reproduce 
here  Braislin's  letter  of  January  25th,  1919: 
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"I  am  still  continuing  the  special  practice  of  ear,  nose  and 
throat  surgery,  and  am  still  a  senior  surgeon  in  the  Brooklyn 
Eye  and  Ear  Hospital.  This  is  the  only  hospital  entirely  de- 
voted to  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat  work  in  our  big  burgh,  and 
while  giving  us  a  wealth  of  experience,  affords  less  of  a  chance 
to  further  our  (the  surgeons  of  the  hospital's)  ambition  to  ac- 
quire a  new  and  more  commodious  building,  than  we  might 
wish.  'If  this  were  New  York,  now'  said  one  of  our  devoted 
Directors  to  me  yesterday,  'one  would  need  but  to  take  one  of  our 
rich  men  through  this  institution,  and  we  would  have  the  money 
in  hand  in  a  week,  but  Brooklyn  is  poor!  That  does  not  worry 
us  however;  for  though  the  old  town  may  be  down-at-the-hcel 
it  is  full  of  bighearted  men  both  outside  the  medical  profession 
and  in  it,  whom  it  would  do  your  heart  good  to  rub  up  against. 

"Two  years  ago,  after  settling  for  good,  I  changed  my  abode 
to  my  present  address,  not  far  from  the  former  one.  No  child- 
ren have  been  added  to  my  family,  but  I  have  had  the  sorrow 
of  losing  my  eldest  son,  William  Donald  Braislin,  but  recently. 
He  graduated  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  (Col- 
umbia), in  1917,  with  honors,  working  hard,  one  of  his  reasons, 
at  least,  being  that  he  might  thus  early  have  the  privilege  of 
foreign  military,  medical  and  surgical  service ;  but  he  developed 
an  infection  of  the  lung  which  took  him  to  the  Adirondacks.  Re- 
cuperating promptly,  he  was  offered  the  position  of  assistant 
Resident  at  Trudeau,  where  he  worked  with  devotion  and  en- 
thusiasm during  the  summer,  but  in  the  autumn  was  suddenly 
taken  with  influenza-pneumonia.     He  left  us  on  October  5,  1918. 

"Our  second  son,  John  Cameron  Braislin,  is  in  the  navy,  an 
Ensign,  a  line  officer,  and  at  present  in  a  French  port. 

"Our  third  son,  Gordon  Stuart,  is  still  in  high  school,  pre- 
paring for  a  scientific  course. 

"Our  sunny  little  girl  is  rapidly  becoming  a  charming  young 
person  who  rules  our  world  (her  father's  and  her  mother's 
world),  though  only  in  her  teens.  During  the  war  I  have  had  the 
honor  of  acting  as  Examiner  in  several  Local,  and  one  Medical 
Advisory  Board  of  the  army  Selective  Service." 

WILLIAM   DANIEL  BRATTON. 

In  the  1909  Record  Billy  Bratton  was  at  Elkton,  Md.,  where  he 
was  editing  the  Cecil  County  News,  and  apparently  the  routine 
work  of  getting  out  the  weekly  grist  of  information  and  advice  for 
the  constituency  was  occupying  all  his  time  and  talents.  Now,  ten 
years  later,  he  is  still  editing  the  News,  but  he  has  married,  and 
there  are  two  little  Brattons  marked  for  Princeton  in  the  years 
ahead.  William  Wilson  Bratton  was  born  in  1913,  and  Francis 
Howard  Bratton  in  1916. 
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Billy  does  not  write  very  voluminously  in  his  reply  to  the  queries 
sent  out,  but  what  he  says  has  weight  and  carries  conviction.  He 
hopes  to  stay  the  full  time  at  the  Reunion.  It  is  believed  that  the 
succeeding  issues  of  the  Cecil  County  News  will  carry  a  more 
radiant  message  because  of  his  association  with  the  men  of  his  old 
college  class. 

DESHA  BRECKINRIDGE. 

Breck  is  another  of  our  editors,  as  he  has  been  for  ever  so  many 
years.  We  note  an  improvement  in  his  chirography  recently,  since 
he  began  the  practice  of  writing  by  means  of  a  typewriter.  Pre- 
vious to  the  present  war  he  has  laboriously  transcribed  his  thoughts 
in  long  hand,  and  the  interpretation  of  them  must  have  required 
considerable  time  and  patience  on  the  part  of  compositors  and 
others  who  had  to  read  what  he  wrote.  But  now,  with  ease  and 
joy  what  he  writes  can  be  read  by  anyone.  And  yet,  the  editor 
of  the  Lexington  Herald,  which  a  foot  note  informs  us  is  "the 
only  morning  daily  in  the  Blue  Grass,"  appears  somewhat  pessi- 
mistic in  his  outlook  on  life.  Speaking  of  the  Reunion  he  writes, 
"Won't  it  be  an  aggregation  of  bald-headed  old  cusses !  It  seems 
strange  that  we  have  existed  longer  since  '89  than  we  lived  before 
'89.  I  wonder  how  many  of  us  now  are  destined  for  seats  on  a 
bench  in  the  sun  instead  of  on  the  driver's  seat  with  the  reins  in 
our  hands?  ...  As  I  wrote  for  some  previous  Record,  the  annals 
of  the  poor  are  of  but  scant  interest.  That  is  still  the  same  old 
truism.  We  provincials  can  only  contemplate  with  wonder  and 
awe  the  achievements  of  the  mighty  men  of  the  East.  But  no 
matter  what  happens  I  am  going  to  try  my  dumdest  to  get  to 
Princeton  for  the  Reunion  and  try  to  learn  "the  intimate  and  per- 
sonal news  of  your  respective  activities," — which  last  is  probably  a 
quotation  from  some  member  of  the  Committee  urging  Breck  to  get 
busy  and  write  something  worth  while, — "I  hope  all  the  old  boys 
will  be  there." 

Along  with  his  supervisory  interest  in  the  Herald,  Breck  has  his 
hand  in  the  Fayette  Telephone  Co.,  two  banks,  a  hotel,  and  on  the 
side  a  flyer  in  the  oil  fields  of  Eastern  Kentucky. 

While  our  classmate  did  not  take  any  personal  part  in  the  war, 
he  nevertheless  tried  hard  enough  to  get  into  the  game.  He  writes : 
"When  the  Lusitania  was  sunk  I  went  to  Washington  to  offer  my 
services,  presuming  that  there  would  be  as  quick  and  decisive  re- 
sponse as  there  was  when  the  Maine  was  sunk,  after  which  I 
offered  my  services  and  had  the  honor  of  serving  with  the  colors. 
When  finally  we  did  enter  the  war  there  was  no>  method  by  which 
I  could  secure  an  opportunity  to  serve  in  the  field,  and  I  had  to 
content  myself  with  doing  what  little  I  could  behind  the  lines,  by 
voice   and  pen   attempting  to   aid   in   arousing  the  people  of   this 
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section  to  the  need  for  real  war  in  Europe  and  for  united  support 
of  the  armies  by  those  of  us  behind  the  lines  not  permitted  to 
wear  the  uniform.  It  was  something  of  a  solace  that  57  members 
of  the  Herald  staff  joined  the  colors  and  that  33  of  my  near  blood 
kin  served  the  country.  The  only  one  of  my  immediate  family 
who  had  the  honor  was  my  sister,  Curry  Desha  Breckenridge,  who 
went  to  France  in  May,  1915,  to  nurse.  She  returned  to  this  coun- 
try in  August,  1917,  to  help  organize  a  hospital  unit,  and  died  as  a 
result  of  her  service." 

JOHN  MILTON  BROOKS. 

Alabama  no  longer  claims  Brooks  as  a  resident.  Birmingham 
is  no  longer1  his  address  for  business  or  abode.  Sunny  California 
in  its  sunniest  part  is  where  the  curious  enquirer  will  find  Beverly 
Hills,  Brooks'  present  home.  Peritonitis  some  years  ago  gave  him  a 
tussle,  but  lost  the  round,  and  Brooks,  in  order  to  get  a  quiet  place, 
which  Beverly  Hills  in  all  probability  is,  moved  from  Hollywood, 
and  there  he  and  Mrs.  Brooks  are,  with  a  big  yard  and  lots  of 
things  to  do  in  it.  Oranges,  lemons,  grapefruit,  and  a  lot  of  purely 
local  things,  berries,  vegetables  and  so  forth,  grow  in  it,  and 
chickens,  and  dogs,  and  such  like.  Sounds  somewhat  bucolic,  but 
then  California  acts  that  way  on  most  people. 

The  war  gave  Brooks  a  chance  to  get  back  into  professional  lines 
for  a  while.  He  became  Professor  Brooks  at  the  Naval  Base  in 
San  Pedro,  and  taught  elementary  "math"  to  the  sailors  for  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  there.  Mrs.  Brooks  also  had  lots  of  war  work,  and  so 
it  would  seem  that,  after  all,  the  family  kept  tolerably  busy. 

Even  California  has  its  drawbacks,  however,  one  of  the  chief  ones 
being  its  remoteness  from  Princeton,  and  in  consequence  Brooks 
feels  that  it  will  not  be  possible  for  him  to  attend  the  Reunion. 

ARTHUR  AUDLEY  BROWNLEE. 

The  Record  of  1909  contained  some  account  of  Brownlee's 
passion  for  peregrination.  He  has  the  Irishman's  flea  beaten  to 
a  frazzle,  so  far  as  change  of  location  is  concerned.  All  attempts 
to  get  into  touch  with  him  have  failed.  Letters  have  been  re- 
turned in  some  instances  and  in  all  cases  have  been  unacknow- 
ledged. Just  as  this  Record  is  on  the  press  someone  has  sug- 
gested that  he  might  be  back  in  his  old  home  town,  Indiana, 
Pa.,  but  there  has  not  been  time  to  verify  this  and  get  con- 
firmation into  the  publication.  Should  it  be  discovered  that 
he  is  really  located,  the  information  will  be  widely  dissemin- 
ated throughout  the  length  and  breadth,  geographically  speak- 
ing, of  the  class. 
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CHARLES  K.  CARPENTER. 

Carpenter  is  still  in  statu  quo,  so  far  as  his  profession  is  con- 
cerned. The  information  given  in  the  1909  Record  is  still  true,  with 
the  exception  that  he  now  lives  at  9  East  10th  Street,  New  York 
City.  He  is  governor  of  the  National  Arts  Club  in  Gramercy 
Park,  and  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Adminstration  of  the  Cercle 
Francaise. 

The  war  called  him  into  some  strenuous  work  along  professional 
lines.  He  handled  many  contracts  for  the  Italian  government  and 
the  French  Military  Mission.  He  negotiated  shell  contracts  with 
the  British  government  and  drew  numerous  contracts  for  the  supply 
of  gases  for  use  by  the  U.  S.  Government  in  munitions  and  deadly 
gas  warfare. 

GEORGE  HERBERT  CARTER 

Huntington,  Long  Island,  New  York,  still  claims  Bert  Carter  as 
a  resident.  Medicine  still  is  his  profession,  bub  he  confesses  to  a 
fondness  for  golf — purely  as  a  recreation.  Three  sons  and  two 
daughters  now  call  Bert  "father"  and  some  of  them  are  old  enough 
to  be  in  college.  The  editor  of  previous  Records  called  attention 
to  the  terseness  of  Bert's  replies.  He  has  nothing  on  Andy 
Banks  in  this  respect.  For  instance,  the  single  word  "yes"  is  all 
he  writes  in  answer  to  the  question,  "Will  you  be  able  to  stay  all 
the  time  at  our  Reunion?"  No  hemming  or  hawing,  no  claim  of 
pressing  contingencies  or  possible  business  entanglements,  but  sim- 
ply, "yes." 

WILLIAM   SABIN,  CHASE. 

Akron,  Ohio,  will  still  be  the  post  office  for  mail  to  Boogus 
Chase,  although  he  has  moved  around  some  within  the  municipal 
limits  both  as  to  his  office  and  his  residence. 

From  a  cursory  examination  of  his  replies  to  the  question  in  the 
Questionnaire  of  1919,  it  would  appear  that  our  classmate  just  dotes 
on  hospitals.  He  limits  his  practice  to  internal  medicine,  and 
gravitates  between  the  People's  Hospital,  the  Children's  Hospital, 
and  the  City  Hospital.  If  there  are  any  other  institutions  in  the 
city  of  Akron  Boogus  is  attached,  connected  or  consulted. 

No  doubt  the  war  made  many  demands  upon  our  classmate's 
time  and  medical  skill,  but  he  limits  his  comment  to  the  familiar 
quotation  about  "keeping  the  home  fires  burning,"  as  the  summa- 
tion of  his  activity. 

HENRY  WORKMAN  CONNER. 

Things  seem  to  be  going  along  in  a  smooth,  undeviating  way 
down  in  Charleston,  so  far  as  Roger  Conner  is  concerned,  for  he 
lives  in  the  same  house  and  has  his  business  office  in  the  same  place 
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that  he  did  in  the  Triennial  Record.  And  he  is  the  same  old 
Roger,  too,  even  if  he  has  a  son  in  Princeton,  '21.  He,  by  the  way, 
like  all  the  rest  of  the  '89  sons,  was  in  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  The  seed 
sown  so  diligently  by  Howard  Warren  falls  on  good  ground  in 
Charleston,  for  Roger  writes,  "I  keep  in  touch  with  Princeton 
through  some  deeply  scientific  pamphlets  Warren  is  good  enough 
to  send  me  now  and  then,  which  he  says  he  writes,  and  which  I 
always  read  even  if  I  do  not  understand." 

A  side  light  on  Rocky  Bonsai  is  given  by  Roger.  He  says, 
"Rocky  Bonsai  is  now  Charleston's  leading  citizen.  By  his  skill 
and  initiative  our  city  water  supply  was  saved  last  year,  also  our 
main  bridge.     He  can  have  anything  down  here  he  wants." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Roger  can  get  to  the  Reunion,  for  he  wants 
to  do  so,  and  he  will  have  the  usual  good  time. 

ALONZO   EDWARD   CONOVER. 

Here  we  have  another  instance  of  the  impotence  of  persua- 
sion to  move  some  men.  Connie  declines  to  be  categorical. 
For  confirmation  see  the  Record  of  1909.  He  is  still  living 
at  the  same  address,  110  West  84th  Street,  New  York  City, 
has  a  boy,  now  in  Princeton,  who  was  in  the  S.  A.  T.  C,  and  is 
engaged  in  building  construction,  so  far  as  is  known. 

In  a  letter  to  Warren,  written  on  the  8th  of  May,  of  this 
present  year,  he  says,  "My  bit  during  the  war  was  the  charge 
of  a  force  of  draftsmen,  (under  the  supervision  of  an  army 
officer),  at  the  U.  S.  Gas  Defense  plant  on  Long  Island.  I 
trust  nothing  will  prevent  my  attending  the  reunion  in  June." 

WILLIAM  JUDSON  COOK. 

As  Yup  grows  older  he,  like  some  other  members  of  the  class, 
comes  to  appreciate  that  what  may  seem  of  little  interest  to  a  man 
himself,  may  be  extremely  interesting  to  somebody  else.  Hence 
he  tells  us  something  about  his  life  work  which  everyone  will  be 
glad  to  know.  He  writes,  "For  several  years  I  have  been  engaged 
in  the  producing  of  oil  and  gas.  The  gas  has  been  marketed  to  pri- 
vate consumers'  and  for  commercial  purposes,  so  the  main  part  of 
my  work  has  been  in  connection  with  public  utilities.  My  work  in 
general  has  been  quite  pleasant  and  has  enough  of  the  speculative 
in  the  field  part  of  the  business  to  keep  one  awake.  I  am  in  Scio 
a  good  deal  of  the  time,  as  it  is  centrally  located  as  to  our  field 
operations.  My  recreations  are  very  irregular.  I  try  to  get  a  little 
time  every  month  to  side  step  my  duties  and  not  save  it  up  for  a 
few  weeks  explosion  in  the  summer.  I  got  so  much  of  the  'ath- 
letic' in  Exeter  and  Princeton  that  it  lasted  me  quite  a  while. 
Gardening  is  about  the  only  fad  I  have.     I  do  enjoy  a  garden  and 
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working  in  it.  I  had  some  war  garden  last  summer.  It  was 
properly  termed  'war  garden,'  for  I  had  quite  a  fight  to  make  it  go 
and  keep  up  my  reputation." 

Concerning  his  part  in  the  war,  Yup  writes:  "If  I  did  anything 
to  help  our  country  it  was  in  the  fuel  line.  Every  eighteen  thou- 
sand cubic  feet  of  gas  I  produced  saved  a  ton  of  coal.  My  son, 
Joseph  A.  Cook,  was  an  engineer  in  the  service,  a  first  lieutenant 
in  front  line  construction.  I  think  he  did  good  work.  My  daughter 
is  a  teacher  in  a  high  school." 

If  Yup  gets  back  to  the  Reunion  undoubtedly  some  one  will 
recall  and  endeavor  to  sing  that  delightsome  madrigal  beginning. 
"Yup,  Yup,  Yup,  Yup !"  and  everybody  will  yupnite  to  the  best  of 
their  recollection  and  belief. 

GEORGE  LYLE  CURTIS. 

Curtis  still  runs  a  wholesale  grocery  business  in  Elmira,  and 
writes  that  "we  have  just  moved  into  our  new  building,  where 
we  have  plenty  of  room  and  the  latest  facilities  for  handling 
goods."  So  it  is  easy  to  infer  that  things  are  going  well  with  him. 
His  oldest  boy,  Gordon,  is  in  Princeton, '21,  taking  the  C.  E.  course 
and  was  in  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  Next  year  another  boy  will  enter  and 
there  is  still  another  who  will  be  along  in  a  few  years.  The  best 
appreciation  one  can  have  of  the  value  of  Princeton  is  to  send  sons 
there,  and  Curtis  is  doing  that  to  the  limit. 

JAMES  DENIS  DENEGRE. 

It  is  worth  while  to  go  back  to  the  Record  of  1909  and  read  the 
withering  sarcasm  Jim  poured  upon  the  head  of  the  editor  because 
of  certain  questions  asked  concerning  the  marital  relations  of  the 
men  of  '89.  He  wrote  then,  "Several  of  your  questions  cannot  be 
answered  by  a  bachelor  without  embarrassment.  I  would  there- 
fore suggest  that  for  the  next  record  you  send  out  two  sets  of 
questions."  And  in  1914  he  wrote  to  Phil  Rollins,  "I  have  made 
no  further  progress  towards  matrimony.  The  only  forward  step 
I  have  succeeded  in  taking  in  that  direction  since  the  last  report 
has  been  my  election  as  trustee  of  a  Girls'  Boarding  School."  But 
things  change,  even  in  St.  Paul,  and  with  becoming  meekness  Jim 
now  writes,  "I  was  married  on  October  18th,  1916,  to  Marion  S. 
Simpson." 

Ouif  classmate  is  still  engaged  in  the  active  practice  of  the  law. 
As  a  side  line  he  is  a  state  senator  of  Minnesota,  serving  at  present 
his  third  four  year  term.  The  last  two  terms  he  has  been  re- 
elected without  opposition,  which  shows  that  the  citizens  of  Minne- 
sota know  when  they  have  a  good  thing. 
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That  Princeton  University  appreciates  the  influence  and  value 
of  Jim  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  is  now  a  regional  Trustee, 
and  as  such  sits  in  judgment  in  the  seats  of  the  mighty.  Because 
of  this  fact  this  testimony  of  the  place  of  Princeton,  written  by  him, 
possesses  judicial  value.  He  writes,  "I  believe  that  Princeton  is  one 
of  the  foremost  educational  ideas  in  America.  I  have  had  a  glimpse 
of  Princeton's  work  before  the  war,  in  the  war,  and  her  plans  for 
the  period  of  reconstruction  after  the  war.  I  think  the  problems 
of  University  education  are  being  approached  and  carefully  studied 
from  the  right  angles,  and  that  our  Alma  Mater  in  the  years  to 
come  will  not  only  hold  her  own  but  will  show  the  way  to  others." 

In  answer  to  the  question  whether  he  would  be  at  the  Reunion, 
Jim  writes,  "I  expect  to  be  present  at  the  Reunion — to  arrive  early 
on  Friday,  June  13th,  and  to  remain  until  late  Tuesday,  June  17th." 
This  is  the  spirit  of  determination  that  wins. 

Like  so  many  others  in  '89,  who  would  gladly  have  taken  a 
more  active  part  in  the  war,  Jim's  participation  was  limited  to  ser- 
vice in  the  local  field.  He  was  on  executive  committees  for  all 
sorts  of  things,  head  of  the  local  speakers'  bureau,  and  chairman 
of  the  Four  Minute  Men. 

WILLIAM  FREDERICK  DIX. 

Dix  is  still  commuting  between  34  Nassau  Street,  New  York 
City,  and  East  Orange.  In  the  city  he  is  Secretary  of  the  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company,  with  time  to  enter  into  some  of  the  civic 
responsibilities  of  the  metropolis,  and  in  the  suburbs  he  is  occupied 
with  his  literary  and  patriotic  society  duties,  getting  out  an  occa- 
sional novel  or  series  of  articles  for  the  magazines,  and  delving 
into  colonial  history.  Then,  too,  as  a  side  line,  he  is,  or  was  until 
the  map  of  Europe  was  spoiled,  a  representative  of  the  government 
of  one  of  the  Balkan  States.  But  let  him  speak  for  himself,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  in  order  to  keep  up  with  himself  Dix  must  get 
out  of  bed  early  every  morning.  "I  am  still  Secretary  of  the 
Mutual  Life.  I  still  keep  in  touch  with  literary  work.  I  have  been 
Governor  of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  of  N.  J.,  and  its  Deputy 
Governor  General.  I  am  now  Governor  of  the  Order  of  Founders 
and  Patriots  of  N.  J.  I  have  recently  been  appointed  by  His 
Majesty,  King  Nicholas,  Consul  General  of  Montenegro  in  New 
York,  with  the  concurrence  and  at  the  special  request  of  President 
Wilson  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  State.  I  have  been  contribu- 
ting a  series  of  articles  to  the  Independent  on  business  psychology. 
For  recreation  I  play  tennis  and  motor,  and,  in  the  summer,  busy 
myself  with  the  boats  and  garden  of  our  country  home." 

Then,  when  we  come  down  to  the  question  of  participation  in 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  "I  originated  and  helped  to  organize  the 
East    Orange   Rifles,   an   infantry   regiment    for   home   defense   of 
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some  eight  hundred  well-drilled,  armed  and  uniformed  business  and 
professional  men.  I  was  captain  of  one  of  the  companies,  member 
of  the  Examining  Committee,  and  for  two  successive  years  won 
the  National  Rifle  Association  Sharpshooters  medal.  I  am  also  a 
Colonel  of  the  New  York  Police  Reserves  and  am  attached  to  the 
staff  under  Commissioner  Rodman  Wanamaker." 

All  of  which  reminds  the  reader  of  the  slogan  of  that  mythical 
personage,  Johnny  Walker,  whose  advertisements  used  to  adorn 
certain  large  spaces,  "Born  in  1827.  Still  going  strong."  Certainly 
Will  Dix  is  going  strong  and  steady. 

In  order  to  keep  as  complete  as  possible  the  list  of  books  issued 
by  our  classmate,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  wish  to  place 
them  in  their  libraries,  we  mention  "Daphne  of  the  Forest,"  pub- 
lished about  six  years  ago. 

JOHN  SEYMOUR  EMANS. 

Ten  years  ago,  when  the  Record  of  1909  was  published,  Emmie 
was  located  in  New  York  City,  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, with  a  good  clientele,  and  agreeable  positions  in  the  hospitals 
and  medical  schools.  Unmarried,  he  roamed  whithersoever  he  would 
during  his  vacations,  and,  fancy  free  he  travelled  widely  and  en- 
joyed himself  in  many  lands.    But  let  him  speak  for  himself:— 

"The  life  in  New  York,  membership  in  ten  clubs  and  societies,  a 
summer  vacation  in  Europe  or  the  wilds  of  Canada,  made  the  world 
a  most  agreeable  abode  for  this  bachelor.  Late  in  December,  1909, 
the  blow  fell.  Unsuspected  by  me,  a  few  millions  of  tubercle  bacilli 
had  been  raising  families  and  making  excursions  into  the  apex  of 
my  left  lung.  One  night  they  held  a  Donnybrook  Fair  and  became 
so  disorderly  that  they  gave  their  host  a  chill  and  put  him  to  bed. 
It  was  unbelievable,  but  true.  Such  a  thing  could  happen  to 
one  of  my  patients,  but  to  me,  no !  Then  came  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  nearly  all  of  us  were  infected  by  the  fourteenth  year  and 
only  wait  for  a  time  when  we  get  below  par  for  the  "beasties"  to 
pounce  upon  us." 

"Seven  months  of  travel  brought  improvement,  but  not  cure. 
Then  came  the  sage  advice  of  our  good  friend,  Dave  Bovaird,  'Go 
to  Saranac  Lake  for  a  year;  you  can  do  no  better.'  For  a  year 
and  ten  days  I  did  not  see  New  York  again.  While  'taking  the 
cure'  in  Saranac  Lake  I  was  offered  the  position  of  Medical 
Superintendent  of  the  Rainbow  Sanatorium,  which  had  recently 
been  built  by  the  Independent  Order  of  Foresters  for  the  benefit 
of  its  members  suffering  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  There  I 
went  for  five  months,  and  there  I  am  after  eight  years.  This  Was 
an  excellent  move,  as  I  could  break  the  monotony  of  looking  after 
myself  by  caring  for  others." 
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"During  the  time  I  was  getting  the  Sanatorium  in  good  running 
order  I  did  little  outside  but  treat  tubercular  patients  referred  to  me 
by  doctors  in  New  York.  As  my  health  improved  I  took  up  a 
general  practice  which  now  takes  in  Paul  Smith's  and  the  sur- 
rounding country.  I  recently  treated  294  cases  of  influenza,  with 
two  deaths.  I  am  health  officer  of  the  town,  school  examiner, 
fire  and  game  warden,  and  deputy  sheriff." 

"During  the  war  I  made  no  attempt  to  join  the  army,  but  did 
such  work  as  was  required  by  the  government  from  the  stay-at- 
homes.  Life  at  Rainbow  Lake,  with  its  drawbacks,  has  also  its 
compensations.  I  break  the  monotony  of  the  long,  severe  winters 
by  a  trip  south,  and  under  the  palm  trees*  forget  the  snow  banks. 
An  occasional  trip  to  New  York  renews  old  friendships  and  gets 
the  balsam  needles  out  of  my  hair.  For  six  months  of  the  year 
anyone  might  envy  my  lot.  Motoring,  canoeing,  camping,  hunting, 
and  fishing  amid  delightful  scenery,  while  breathing  the  best  air  on 
earth,  are  things  which  anyone  should  enjoy." 

At  our  last  Reunion  Emmie  was  on  deck,  bronzed,  keen  eyed, 
rotund,  and  "fit"  in  every  way.  The  whole  class  rejoices  at  his 
successful  fight  against  the  miserable  little  creatures  that  take  such 
unfair  advantage  of  unsuspecting  mortals.  Unless  all  signs  fail 
Emmie  will  deputise  all  his  jobs  and  be  at  Princeton  for  the 
Reunion.  The  song  he  sings  was  written  for  Billy  Sunday,  but  it 
belongs  to  Rainbow  Lake  Sanitarium's  superintendent — 

"If  the  dark  clouds  gather  as  you  go  along, 

Do  not  grieve  for  their  coming,  sing  a  cheery  song, 

There  is  joy  for  the  taking,  it  will  soon  be  light, — 

Ev'ry  cloud  wears  a  rainbow  if  your  heart  keeps  right." 

HENRY  WARD  FORD. 

At  the  very  beginning  let  it  be  made  absolutely  clear  that  our 
Ford  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  a  rather 
frequently  appearing  gasoline  car,  which  can  be  purchased  in  lots 
of  one  or  ten  thousand,  and  be  delivered  with  the  next  morning's 
milk.  No,  much  as  the  class  would  like  to  be  able  to  state  in  that 
peculiarly  impersonal  way  that  can  be  assumed  by  the  best  of  men, 
"Yes,  I  knew  him  well.  He  was  in  my  class  in  college,"  candor 
compels  the  class  to  refrain  from  claiming  that  our  Henry  and 
the  other  are  one  and  the  same. 

Fordie  is  another  of  our  commuters,  travelling  daily  between  the 
great  city  and  Morristown,  N.  J.,  where  he  finds  his  recreation  in 
golf, — whenever  he  can.  When  in  the  metropolis  he  holds  down 
the  job  of  President  of  the  Greenwich  Bank,  which  he  has  held 
since  1917.     At  home,  his  proudest  achievement  is  the  fact  that  he 
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is  a  grandfather,  the  son  of  his  daughter,  who  is  named  Ward 
Ford  King.  This  young  man  reached  his  present  habitat  on  April 
10,  1918,  and  is  already  applying  for  a  room  in  a  dormitory  as  of 
the  class  of  1940. 

Listen  to  his  war  work.  "I  was  on  the  Executive  Committee 
for  the  Liberty  Loans.  Helped  sell  quite  a  good  many  of  the  bonds 
and  War  Savings  Stamps.  The  two  banks  with  which  I  am  con- 
nected exceeded  their  quotas  in  each  case.  My  son,  Henry  W. 
Ford,  Princeton,  '17,  attended  two  Plattsburg  camps.  He  was 
commissioned  2nd  Lieutenant  at  Fort  Meyer,  sent  to  Camp  Sevier, 
and  from  there  to  France  as  a  casual  officer  on  January  15,  1918, 
where  he  now  is.  My  daughter,  Mrs.  Arklay  King,  was  captain 
of  the  Red  Cross  Motor  Corps  of  Morristown.  My  daughter 
Emily  W.  was  in  the  Canteen  of  the  National  League  for  Women's 
Service.     My  wife  had  no  honors,  but  did  her  part  to  the  limit." 

LLEWELLYN  STOVER  FULMER. 

If  the  Baron's  sermons  are  as  brief  as  his  notes  in  reply  to  the 
questions  sent  to  him  by  the  class  his  parishioners  have  a  wonder. 
His  paper  is  marked  by  large  white  spaces,  which  are  not  very  in- 
formatory,  but  by  piecing  things  together  and  perhaps  using  the 
historical  imagination  to  a  limited  extent  this  much  is  manifest : — 
After  his  pastorate  in  Montclair,  N.  J.,  had  lasted  eleven  years,  the 
Baron,  in  1913,  removed  to  Cleveland,  where  he  now  resides.  It 
is  possible  that  he  is  not  at  present  in  the  active  work  of  the  min- 
istry. As  told  by  him  in  a  note  to  Warren,  his  son  Lawrence 
went  to  the  front  in  the  112th  Engineers,  and  had  a  hand  in  the 
fights  in  the  Argonne  Forest  and  the  siege  of  Ghent.  Raymond, 
the  other  boy,  was  in  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  at  Wooster  University. 

SIDNEY  DALE  FURST. 

For  Sidney,  life  seems,  during  this  past  decade,  to  have  been 
running  in  a  placid  sort  of  fashion.  He  writes,  "My  days  seem  to 
pursue  the  even  tenor  of  their  way  except  for  the  upsetting  ex- 
perienced by  the  war.  When  a  man  comes  to  speak  of  his  success 
he  is  apt  to  experience  a  timid  sort  of  fluttering  in  his  insides  for 
fear  that  he  may  be  mistaken  or  that  conditions  may  change.  When 
my  boys  shall  have  gotten  into  and  through  Princeton  success- 
fully I  shall  feel  that  I  have  some  basis  upon  which  to  talk  of 
success.  My  hobbies  run  in  the  line  of  big  game  hunting,  fishing 
and  golf,  as  in  the  past.  My  profession  continues  to  absorb  the 
hours  in  which  I  think  I  really  live." 

Any  one  reading  the  foregoing  can  picture  the  calm,  ordered, 
serene  life  of  Sid,  and  can  by  throwing  in  a  few  mental  pictures 
see  the  honored  and  venerable  counsellor  walking  daily  to  his  office, 
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bowing  to  his  clients  along  the  streets,  and  then  calmly  opening  his 
grist  of  mail.  At  four  o'clock  the  desk  is  closed,  and  the 
Country  Club  hails  him  a  little  later.  One  round  of  golf,  and  then 
a  sedate  stroll  home  for  dinner.  A  long  evening,  under  a  big  lamp, 
a  soothing  book,  a  pipe,  perhaps,  and  then  to  bed.  Next  day, 
repeat  the  dose.  Once  in  a  while  he  is  driven  out  of  his  calm  by 
the  receipt  of  some  flippant  literature  from  Warren.  "I  have  no 
new  degrees  or  honors,  except  it  be  an  honor  to  receive  the  subject 
matter  on  'Wheels  Within  Wheels'  from  Warren.  His  work  makes 
the  book  of  Ezekiel  look  like  thirty  cents." 

Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  still  continues  to  be  our  classmate's  abode,  and 
during  the  war  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Public  Safety  Committee 
for  Clinton  County,  and  took  part  in  all  the  drives,  sat  upon  a 
legal  advisory  board,  conducted  the  inquiries  as  to  treason  and 
disloyalty  to  the  country,  counselled  the  Food  Administration,  and 
made  most  of  the  appointments  of  the  chairmen  of  the  local  move- 
ments to  put  forward  the  war  work. 

WILLIAM  JAMES  GEORGE 

Unless  some  change  of  dates  can  be  effected  it  will  be  necessary 
to  abolish  the  Lawrenceville  School  Commencement,  for  Henry 
George  writes  that  "Princeton  and  Lawrenceville  Commencement 
coming  at  the  same  time  necessarily  prevents  my  absence  from 
Lawrenceville.  But  I  shall  make  an  endeavor  to  get  over  in  the 
evening  and  be  with  the  boys  as  much  as  I  possibly  can." 

Which  means  that  Lawrenceville  still  has,  as  it  has  had  for  nearly 
thirty  years,  Professor  W.  J.  George  on  its  faculty.  Only,  now  he 
is  Assistant  Head  Master,  and,  since  the  death  of  Dr.  McPherson, 
he  is  the  acting  Head  Master.  If  he  were  only  a  D.D.  it  would 
be  possible  for  the  word  "acting"  to  be  removed  permanently. 

On  the  surface,  the  life  of  a  teacher  must  become  monotonous. 
Think  of  standing  alongside  of  a  blackboard  yp£.r  after  year  and 
filling  it  with  figures  and  characters  and  signs.  Successive  classes 
of  boys  come  and  go,  and  the  yearly  grist  seems  of  but  little  per- 
manent value.  But  down  a  vista  of  thirty  years,  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  substantial  achievements  of  the  men  who  have  passed 
through  the  school,  the  view  is  inspiring.  And  there  is  where  our 
classmare  stands.  Who  does  not  envy  the  place  he  holds  in  the 
hearts  of  hundreds  of  young  men  in  all  branches  of  life,  who 
freely  admit  that  they  owe  their  mental  an  1  mcral  equipment  to 
the  wise  and  patient  instruction  and  example  of  the  Old  Man  of 
'S9  ? 

GEORGE  ELLIOTT  GILLESPIE. 

When  Gillie  was  in  College,  with  youthful  radicalism  untram- 
melled by  conventionality  he  used  to  declare  that  when  he  became 
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a  preacher  he  would  invariably  wear  a  red  neck-tie  in  the  pulpit. 
But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  has  toned  down  his  color  scheme,  for  it 
is  hard  to  believe  that  he  could  continue  as  a  Presbyterian  minister 
in  one  church  for  seventeen  years  and  sport  around  in  such  bril- 
liant hues. 

Coatesville,  Pa.,  is  the  scene  of  Gillie's  ministry,  and  there,  in  an 
active  church,  filled  with  earnest  and  wide  awake  officers  and  con- 
gregation, he  keeps  up  his  earnest  work.  His  oldest  child  is  a  girl, 
now  teaching  in  a  school  in  Waterbury,  Conn.  Jane  Gillespie  was  born 
in  1903,  and  George,  Jr.,  came  along  in  1906.  He,  by  the  way, 
ought  to  get  into  the  class  of  1928,  or  thereabouts. 

WILLIAM  FLEMING  GILLILAND. 

Gettysburg,  Pa.,  still  holds  on  to  Gilliland,  where  he  is  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  thriving  business.  Engrossed  in  the  details  of  his  work 
he  has  but  little  opportunity  for  contact  with  Princeton  men,  al- 
though he  tells  about  being  at  an  Alumni  function  presided  over  by 
Lew  Mudge,  and  seems  to  have  enjoyed  it.  One  of  our  classmate's 
sons,  Samuel  A.,  was  a  second  lieutenant,  and  was  mustered  out 
of  the  service  at  the  beginning  of  this  year.  Another  son,  James 
P.,  had  just  received  his  appointment  to  a  training  school  for  of- 
ficers when  the  armistice  was  signed. 

If  all  goes  as  is  hoped,  Gilliland  will  be  at  tlie  Reunion,  and  will 
tell  for  himself  all  that  is  of  interest  from  his  town  and  neck  of 
woods. 

THEODORE  GRANGER  GORDON. 

Just  where  to  locate  The  Gordon  has  been  a  problem  for  some 
time  past.  Apparently  a  stable  citizen  of  Los  Angeles,  with  a  wife 
to  care  for,  he  pulled  up  stakes,  and  the  next  that  was  heard  of  him 
was  from  Prescott,  Arizona,  where  he  stayed  at  the  "Head  Hotel," 
(as  if  The  would  ever  stay  at  any  other  kind,)  which  the  note 
heading  informed  the  reader,  is  located  only  one  block  from  the 
depot,  with  a  free  bus  running  thereto  and  from.  All  of  which  is 
mysterious  until  we  get  to  the  last  chapter,  and  then  the  whole  plot 
is  made  plain.  But  first,  know  all  men  by  these  presents  that  on 
September  2,  1915,  Theodore  Granger  Gordon  and  Miss  Jessie 
Poindexter  Clayton,  of  Los  Angeles,  were  united,  in  the  bonds  of 
matrimony  and  are  living  happily  ever  since. 

Then,  having  cleared  up  the  preceding  point,  let  us  proceed  to 
the  elucidation  of  the  Prescott  mystery.  No  mystery  at  all,  for 
The  writes,  "During  the  past  year  I  have  been  with  the  Construc- 
tion Division,  Quartermasters'  Department,  U.  S.  A.,"  and  Pres- 
cott was  the  headquarters  of  his  division.  Alas,  he  writes,  on  May 
first,  "I  regret  that  I  cannot  be  with  you  all  at  this  Reunion,  and 
T  am  wishing  all  the  fellows  one  glorious  big  time.     I  shall  surely 
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be  with  you  in  spirit  and  hope  that  I  may  be  privileged  to  answer 
present  at  all  future  roll-calls." 

On  July  first  The  will  leave  the  service,  and  has  as  yet  made  no 
plans  for  his  future  activity.  His  address  will  be  868  North  Los 
Robles  Avenue,  Pasadena,  California. 

MALBONE  WATSON  GRAHAM. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Malbone  has  finally  settled  down  in  a  place 
where  he  will  remain  for  a  season.  He  has  been  wandering  over 
the  earth,  as  it  were,  but  in  later  years  he  has  shown  a  preference 
for  California,  and  apparently  he  is  located  permanently  now  in 
Berkeley,  at  the  University  of  California,  which  institution  he  is 
willing  to  declare  is  a  coming  world  beater. 

In  1909  Malbone  was  back  at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  which  was  his 
original  starting  point.  In  1914  he  claimed  Ukiah,  California, 
as  his  home.  He  had  a  church  there,  having  been  installed  a 
year  or  two  previous.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not 
hitherto  been  acquainted  with  the  metropolis  of  Ukiah,  Malbone's 
description  of  the  town  and  its  location  may  be  of  interest.  "We 
are  in  the  mountains  of  Northern  California,  on  the  edge  of  the 
redwood  forests  and  about  30  miles  from  the  Pacific.  This  county, 
Mendocino,  is  about  half  as  big  as  New  Jersey.  The  country  is 
beautiful,  but  the  people  came  from  Missouri  after  the  war.  It 
can  scarcely  be  claimed  that  their  consuming  passion  is  a  devotion 
to  religion."  Malbone  did  not  seem  to  understand  that  the  reason 
for  this  peculiarity  could  be  found  in  the  fact  that  they  were  from 
Missouri,  so  in  1915  he  closed  up  his  pastorate,  giving  as  his  reason 
the  cryptic  statement,  "The  pastor  was  too  'Dry'  and  the  church 
too  'Wet' — words  used  in  a  prohibition  sense,"  and  moved  down 
into  a  more  equable  climate,  near  the  model  town  of  San  Francisco. 

And  here,  we  find  Malbone  finally,  and,  let  us  hope,  permanently 
located  at  the  University  of  California,  teaching  Spanish,  doing 
secretarial  work  of  various  kinds,  and  apparently  absolutely  under 
the  spell  of  the  golden  west.  His  son  is  a  student  of  the 
University  at  Berkeley,  and  has  done  his  bit  in  France  as  a  member 
of  the  Red  Cross. 

Malbone  himself  helped  in  the  war  as  a  Spanish  interpreter  for 
an  exemption  board,  and  calmed  the  minds  of  many  unnaturalized 
Mexicans  who  thought  Uncle  Sam  had  sinister  designs  on  their 
liberties. 

NORMAN  GRAY. 

Beyond  a  telephone  call,  which  Pete  Atkinson  succeeded  in  getting 
to  him,  no  word  has  been  received  from  Norman  Gray.     The  fact 
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that  he  has  a  telephone  and  can  answer  calls  indicates  that  he  is 
still  alive.  Beyond  this  it  would  seem  that  he  is  still  in  business  in 
Camden,  N.  J.,  and  holds  his  residence  at  Woodbury,  N.  J. 


ALEXANDER  READING   GULICK. 

One  of  Guvner  Gulick's  latest  accomplishments  is  the  practical 
elimination  of  space.  He  has  his  office  at  165  Broadway,  New 
York  City,  and  gives  his  residence  as  Princeton,  N.  J.  It  may  be 
that  he  has  a  double  personality,  although  Warren  is  the  only  man 
in  the  class  who  could  satisfactorily  settle  that  possibility,  but,  at 
any  rate,  he  is  in  the  city  occasionally,  and  on  other  occasions  he 
may  be  found  in  Princeton.  If  the  class  of  '89  was  supremely 
wise  in  any  one  particular  it  was  in  the  fact  that  it  secured  as  a 
member  one  who  was  Princeton  born,  and  knew  its  peculiarities 
from  the  bottom  up.  Probably  most  of  the  class  have  never  realized 
the  value  of  the  Guvner's  intimate  and  masterful  knowledge  of 
men,  women  and  waiters,  of  meat,  chicken  and  rolls,  of  chairs, 
cots  and  crockery,  of  tradesmen's  tricks  and  landladies'  idiosyn- 
crasies, of  men's  capacities  and  whims,  in  short,  of  all  the  multi- 
tudinous details  that  are  necessary  to  have  under  control  before  a 
Reunion  can  be  run  off  with  that  absence  of  friction  and  grinding 
that  suggests  perfect  lubrication.  The  success  of  the  Reunions  of  '89 
is  due,  in  very  large  measure  to  the  capacity  for  detail,  and  the 
willingness  to  undertake  hard  jobs,  which  characterize  Aleck  Gulick. 
Of  course,  he  will  deny  most  of  this,  but  the  truth  is  mighty  and 
will  prevail. 

In  the  1909  Record  announcement  was  made  of  Aleck's  mar- 
riage. One  year  later  Mrs.  Gulick  was  taken  from  our  classmate, 
and  we  all  have  grieved  because  of  this  sad  event.  His  wedding 
trip  took  him  to  Europe  in  1909,  and  five  years  later,  in  1914,  he 
was  again  over  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea,  in  search  of  rest  and 
health.  When  the  match  was  touched  off  that  set  the  world  aflame 
the  Guvner  was  planning  an  early  return,  but,  instead,  as  he  says, 
"I  went  to  the  Hague-  on  August  5,  1914,  and  for  thirty-six  days 
cind  nights  I  had  the  pleasure  of  working  in  the  American  Legation, 
under  my  good  friend,  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke,  the  American  minister, 
as  head  of  the  Correspondence  Department,  all  of  which  Dr.  van 
Dyke  kindly  mentions  in  his  book,  'Fighting  for  Peace.'  During 
the  war  I  volunteered  for  service  in  the  Judge  Advocate's  Depart- 
ment, but  was  not  assigned.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Legal  Advisory 
Board,  No.  122,  for  New  York  City,  where  strenuous  work  was 
engaged  in.  We  had  over  3,600  men  in  our  district  of  age  21-31 
and*  later  about  1,500  of  age  31-45." 

Aleck  writes  very  fully  about  his  interest  in  Princeton  and  the 
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place  it  holds  in  his  affections.  It  is  not  possible  to  reproduce  it 
here,  but  it  is  hoped  that  space  may  be  provided  elsewhere  for  his 
comments  and  those  of  many  other  men.  Materials  are  provided 
for  a  most  interesting  and  helpful  discussion. 

It  might  be  thought  from  what  has  been  written  that  our  class- 
mate did  nothing  else  than  attend  to  things  Princetonian.  The 
truth  is  that  as  he  himself  confesses,  his  profession  is  "Practice  of 
law.  Good  success."  His  hobby  is  fishing,  but  when  he  indulges 
is  a  mystery.  He  holds,  however,  an  office  in  the  Orchard  Lake 
Club,  which  is  located  near  Livingston  Manor,  New  York,  and 
probably  goes  there  during  Lent  to  get  an  occasional  fish  dinner. 

For  the  work  the  Guvner  did  at  the  Hague  in  those  stirring  days 
of  1914,  the  American  government  officially  thanked  him,  and  so 
did  Henry  van  Dyke.  For  the  work  of  '89  in  its  callow  days,  its 
growing  years,  its  prime  of  life,  the  class  thanks  our  classmate,  and 
unitedly  bids  him  go  on  into  the  mellow  afternoon  of  the  class's 
life,  doing  the  same  things,  which  none  can  do  so  well  as  he. 

ALBERT  HALSTEAD. 

Just  after  a  nice  little  article,  harmless  because  of  its  glitter- 
ing generalities,  had  been  sent  to  the  printer,  along  comes, 
all  the  way  from  Stockholm,  Albert's  Questionnaire,  again  prov- 
ing that  distance  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder.  Witness  Naka- 
gawa  in  Japan  and  Halstead  in  Sweden,  both  sending  carefully 
answered  sets  of  questions,  and  quite  a  number  of  members 
of  the  class  living  within  walking  distance  of  the  editorial  offices 
of  the  Record,  (that  sounds  fine),  who  are  still  procrastinating. 

If  Albert  sought  excitement  in  the  Consular  Service  he  cer- 
tainly has  had  the  desire  of  his  heart  during  the  past  two  years. 
After  he  returned  to  England  in  1914,  following  the  Reunion 
of  that  year,  he  remained  in  Birmingham  as  Consul  until  March, 
1915.  He  was  then  promoted  to  become  Consul  General  and  sent 
to  Vienna,  where  he  remained  a  little  over  two  years,  chiefly 
in  connection  with  the  control  of  persons  going  to  or  returning 
from  the  United  States.  In  January,  1918,  he  was  sent  to  Stock- 
holm, and  received  a  further  promotion,  into  Class  2,  of  the 
service.  In  April  of  this  year  he  was  appointed  Commercial 
Adviser  to  the  Legation  at  Stockholm.  All  this  has  given  Albert 
no  time  for  recreation,  but  he  writes  that  he  has  found  the  work 
intensely  interesting. 

To  the  outsider,  it  would  seem  as  if  Albert  had  done  his  bit, 
but  it  is  plain  that  he  made  application  to  get  into  the  Army 
somehow.  Alas,  he  confesses,  "They  said  I  was  too  old  to  learn 
to  be  a  soldier,  and  the  Department  of  State  said  I  was  needed 
in  the   Service.       I   did,  however,   do  work  in  connection  with 
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protecting  the  U.  S.  from  spies  and  dangerous  persons,  including 
Bolsheviks.  My  son,  originally  Princeton  '20,  entered  the  Naval 
Reserves  in  March,  1918,  and  is  now  back  at  Princeton.  I  be- 
lieve he  lost  a  year  by  the  service." 

Owing  to  the  distance  and  official  duties  Albert  has  to  send 
a  negative  reply  to  the  invitation  to  attend  the  Reunion.  When 
he  gets  his  copy  of  this  Record  it  will  convey  to  him  the  good 
wishes  of  all  the  class  and  assure  him  that  every  last  man  of  '89 
is  proud  of  him  for  what  he  has  done  and  for  what  he  is. 

ALEXANDER   SCOTT   HARRIS. 

Harris  replied  to  the  Questionnaire  of  1914,  and  also  wrote 
a  good  letter  to  Rollins.  At  that  time  he  was  living  in  Horning, 
Pa.,  and  was  engaged  in  the  Pittsburgh  Terminal  R.  R.  &  Coal 
Co.  After  a  reasonable  time  had  elapsed,  this  year,  discreet  inquir- 
ies were  sent  to  this  Company,  and  the  reply  came  from  the  Sup- 
erintendent, "Mr.  Harris  does  not  seem  to  be  known  here."  This 
would  imply  that  our  classmate  had  left  Horning  some  time 
ago.  Any  information  as  to  his  whereabouts  will  be  thank- 
fully received  by  his  distressed  classmates. 

EDWARD  RINGWOOD  HEWITT. 

Teddy's  base  of  operations  continues  to  be  in  the  Gramercy  Park 
section  of  New  York  City,  his  residence  still  being  127  East  21st 
Street.  But  from  this  quiet,  old  fashioned  quarter  of  the  city  his 
interests  and  activities  radiate  in  all  directions.  He  tells  us  that  he 
has  been  "consulting  engineer  for  the  International  Motor  Co.,  and 
designed  the  Mack  trucks,  which  ought  to  have  been  called  Hewitt 
trucks.  Have  been  engineer  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  during  the  war 
on  fuel  and  motor  work.  Have  recently  completed  a  process  for 
making  gasoline  from  kerosene,  and  am  putting  up  a  factory  for  it. 
I  run  a  400  acre  farm  and  have  made  two  tractors  for  it.  I  may 
put  one  of  them  on  the  market.  I  have  taken  out  twenty-five  pat- 
ents this  year,  alone,  and  in  connection  with  others.  They  deal  with 
mechanics  of  motors  and  chemical  patents  on  fuels  and  synthetic 
work  and  processes.     I  have  many  more  patents  under  way.' 

Teddy's  children  seem  to  have  gotten  into  the  war  quite  generally 
and  promiscuously,  as  it  were.  He  writes,  "I  have  one  daughter  in 
France,  one  in  Constantinople,  with  the  Near  East  Committee,  and 
one  son  in  the  army  in  France.  My  daughter  who  is  in  France  is 
with  Miss  Anne  Morgan,  working  in  the  devastated  regions,  driving 
a  truck  and  raising  chickens  and  distributing  them  to  the  peasants. 
She  is  doing  a  fine  work.  My  boy  Ashley  is  at  Toulouse,  now 
taking  a  three  month's  university  course.  He  was  top  sergeant  of 
his  company  of  the  23rd  Engineers  on  the  Verdun  front.     He  did 
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not  get  into  action,  nor  was  he  wounded.  Some  of  his  men  were 
lost,  however,  by  shell  fire.  He  enlisted  in  the  navy,  but  I  secured 
his  discharge  and  got  him  into  the  army  because  there  was  nothing 
doing  in  the  Naval  Reserve." 

A  second  son  is  to  graduate  from  St.  Paul's  School  this  June, 
and  it  may  be  that  this  function  will  prevent  Teddy  from  being  at 
the  Reunion. 

THOMAS  WOODWARD  HOTCHKISS. 

Almost  under  the  eaves  of  New  York  University,  Tommy 
Hotchkiss  is  now  living  at  2411  Grand  Avenue,  University 
Heights,  New  York  City.  He  has  abandoned  the  free  and  easy 
life  of  journalism,  and  has  gone  higher,  or  deeper,  or  further, 
into  literature.  It  is  a  question  whether  many  of  the  class  of 
'89  will  have  opportunity,  in  this  life,  to  read  all  that  Tommy 
has  written.  But,  in  order  that  the  minds  of  all  may  be  prepared 
for  what  they  are  likely  to  put  by  for  quiet  and  restful  digestion, 
sometime,  somewhere,  read  this,  and  while  reading,  wonder: 
"I  have  been  for  seven  years  a  writer  and  editor  for  Mr.  J.  N. 
Phelps  Stokes,  of  New  York  City,  assisting  him  in  the  compila- 
tion of  his  Iconography  of  Manhattan  Island.  The  third  volume 
came  out  on  February  15,  1919.  The  fourth,  to  which  my  con- 
tribution will  be  about  1,000,000  words,  will  be  ready  in  a  year 
or  two  more.  This  fourth  volume,  which  will  contain  about 
2,000,000  words,  is  a  chronology  of  the  city's  history,  with 
biblography  and  index  for  the  set.  It  will  be  printed  in  6  point 
type  on  thin  Bible  paper.  The  earlier  volumes  have  been  printed 
on  English  hand-made  paper.  It  is  a  great  work;  a  limited 
edition,  selling  at  $40  a  volume.  I  believe  the  College  took  a 
set.  The  entire  edition  was  sold  before  the  first  volume  ap- 
peared. The  set  is  now  selling  at  a  50  per  cent,  advance  and  is 
a  real  investment  for  the  buyers  of  original  editions." 

When  first  we  plunged  into  this  description  of  Tommy's  work 
it  was  thought  that  it  might  be  possible  to  have  a  few  copies 
of  the  book  on  sale  at  the  Reunion,  but  the  sad  fact  emerges  as 
the  story  goes  on  that  some  bloated  bibliophiles  have  already 
bought  up  the  whole  output,  and  are  holding  it  for  bids.  We 
feel  sorry  for  '89  because,  with  such  store  of  information  reach- 
ing into  the  millions  of  words,  about  such  an  absorbingly  in- 
teresting topic,  written  in  his  best  style  by  one  of  the  class,  it 
is  not  going  to  be  possible,  humanly  speaking,  for  anyone  to 
know  what  it  is  all  about.  The  only  consolation  remaining  to 
the  class  is  that  it  possesses  the  only  Iconographist  in  captivity, 
and  he  will  be  at  the  Reunion.  If  approached  properly  he  will 
in  confidence  inform  those  curious  to  know  what  it  all  means. 
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STANLEY  CARNAGHAN  HUGHES. 

The  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Newport,  R.  I.,  is  growing 
almost  prolix  in  his  replies,  as  compared  to  his  answers  to  the 
Questionnaire  of  1909,  when  he  told  all  about  himself  in  twelve 
words.  Stanley  has  taken  on  a  few  side  lines  of  activity,- for  he 
is  Chaplain  of  the  State  Guard  of  Rhode  Island,  and  holds  a 
similar  position  in  the  Rhode  Island  branch  of  the  Sons  of  the 
Revolution.  In  all  its  relations  the  state  in  which  our  classmate 
lives  needs  the  prayers  of  righteous  men.  For  recreation  Stan- 
ley frequents  the  streams  of  Newfoundland  in  search  of  the 
struggling  salmon. 

In  the  war,  Stanley  says  he  did  nothing  except  talk,  and  in 
seeking  opportunities  for  doing  this  he  penetrated  into  theatres 
under  the  protection  of  his  four  minute  man's  badge.  But  his 
oldest  boy,  Wm.  Dudley  Foulkes,  of  the  class  of  '19,  "drove  an 
ambulance  for  the  French  Army,  and  received  the  croix  de 
Guerre  for  bravery,  rescuing  the  wounded  under  heavy  shell  fire 
on  various  occasions."  In  the  letter  Stanley  sent  to  Warren  he 
tells  that  his  second  son,  James  Rowland,  is  at  the  Naval 
Academy,  influenced,  no  doubt,  by  his  environment  at  New- 
port, where  everybody  lives,  acts,  and  thinks  in  a  naval  atmo- 
sphere. 

JAMES  BOYD  HUNTER. 

Although  this  story  appears  in  its  proper  order  in  the  Record 
it  is  really  written  at  the  end.  Only  one  or  two  belated  brethren 
still  are  holding  up  the  printing  press,  and  then  the  book  will 
be  sent  to  the  publisher,  in  the  fond  hope  that  it  will  be  carried 
through  the  several  processes  successfully  and  be  ready  for  dis- 
tribution at  the  Reunion.  I  am  going  to  drop  the  editorial  "we" 
for  the  remainder  of  this  article,  and  write  as  if  I  were  talking 
to  you  all,  down  on  the  grass  back  of  Witherspoon,  a  third  of  a 
century  ago. 

I  have  been  here  in  Jersey  City  almost  exactly  ten  years.  I 
took  hold  of  a  project  to  start  a  new  church,  and  was  given  a 
vacant  lot  in  a  newly  developing  section  and  told  to  go  to  it  and 
show  what  could  be  done.  On  May  30,  1909,  I  opened  the  door 
of  a  little  portable  building  located  on  a  corner  of  two  streets 
recently  started,  and  had  a  Sunday  School  that  day  consisting  of 
twenty  people,  of  whom  four  were  of  the  Hunter  family.  Five 
months  later  I  organized  a  church  with  forty-three  charter  mem- 
bers. In'  September,  1910,  the  church  was  moved  a  few  blocks 
to  a  more  desirable  location,  and  a  permanent  building  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $6,000  or  thereabouts.  It  is  only  forty  by  forty,  with 
a  cellar  and  a  church  room.  In  the  course  of  the  ten  years  I 
have  enrolled  300  church  members,  of  whom  I  have  still  190  on 
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roll,  and  the  school  has  an  average  attendance  of  230,  with  a  roll 
of  over  300.  After  nine  years  of  dependence  upon  a  Board  of 
Missions  the  church  last  year  decided  to  undertake  self  support, 
and  it  is  now  standing  alone,  paying  its  expenses  and  giving, 
last  year,  nearly  $600  to  benevolent  objects  outside  its  own  parish 
needs.  In  making  my  report  this  year  to  the  authorities  of  the 
church  I  have  stated  that  with  our  present  facilities  we  have 
gone  as  far  as  possible.  If  we  are  to  go  on  we  need  increased 
room  and  buildings  to  carry  on  the  work.  I  am  rather  afraid 
that  the  next  pastor  of  the  church  will  get  the  appropriation,  and 
they  will  put  me  off  indefinitely.  For  the  work  is  not  spectac- 
ular, nor  very  inspiring.  There  is  no  money  in  the  community, 
and  other  fields  are  more  attractive  to  the  generously  inclined. 

As  I  wrote  to  Howard  Warren,  we  had  a  great  sorrow  come 
to  us  in  the  death  by  accident  of  my  older  boy.  He  graduated 
in  the  class  of  '14,  and  after  spending  a  year  in  teaching  in  the 
High  School  at  Dover,  N.  J.,  he  entered  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  New  York  City.  If  he  had  lived  he  would  have 
graduated  last  year,  provided  he  had  remained  at  his  studies. 
But  he  was  intensely  anxious  to  get  into  the  service,  and  had 
made  several  attempts  to  get  appointments.  He  wanted  to  go 
into  the  regular  army  and  rough  it  with  the  privates.  He  was 
called  for  the  Draft,  but  he  was  drafted  for  other  service,  and 
died  in  July,  1917,  as  the  result  of  an  accident,  leaving  us  very 
desolate. 

I  have  greatly  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  arranging  the  bio- 
graphical work  of  this  Record.  It  has  made  me  intensely  proud 
of  '89  to  see  how  each  man  sought  for  a  place  in  which  to  help, 
in  this  time  of  our  country's  great  need.  I  feel  that  the  arrang- 
ing of  these  little  life  stories,  some  of  them  only  glimpses,  of  our 
classmates,  will  serve  to  hearten  us  all  as  we  go  back  into  the 
heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  which  some  of  us  have  to  under- 
take for  a  while  longer.  And  if  what  I  have  done  brings  any 
little  bit  of  brightness  into  the  garden  of  memory  of  any  of  my 
classmates  the  reward  is  already  mine. 

FRANK   CHALMERS   HUSTON. 

All  that  the  class  has  belonging  to  Huston  is  some  correspond- 
ence which  have  been  returned,  unclaimed.  The  1909  Record 
contained  a  full  account  of  his  activities  up  to  that  year,  and 
he  was  living  at  Detroit,  with  occasional  side  trips  to  Mexico, 
where  he  was  interested  in  some  mining  projects.  Whether 
Mexican  revolutionists  have  got  hold  of  him  or  whether  he 
simply  has  moved  away  and  forgotten  to  leave  his  address 
it  is  impossible  to  state.  The  fact  remains  that  we  know  nothing 
about  him  since  1909. 
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HENRY   CLAY    IRONS. 

Having  abandoned  Fifth  Avenue  as  a  headquarters,  Harry- 
Irons  can  now  be  found  a  block  or  two  south  of  the  Grand 
Central  Depot,  New  York  City,  during  business  hours.  At 
night  he  still  goes  out  to  the  country  around  Plainfield,  N.  J., 
where  you  may  find  him  working  in  the  garden  patch  or  lean- 
ing over  the  fence  talking  to  the  farmer  who  lives  next  door. 
In  the  city,  however,  his  office,  which  he  and  John  Todd  divide, 
is  scrumptious  in  its  sumptuosity.  To  the  uninitiated  it  answers 
to  the  description  of  flats  advertised  in  some  of  the  papers 
where  the  unwary  read  of  "ten  rooms,  two  baths,  kitchenette, 
butler's  pantry,  dumb  waiter,  laundry  facilities  on  the  roof,  no 
dogs,  no  baby  carriages  in  the  front  hall,  etc." 

The  war  has  somewhat  restricted  Irons  and  Todd's  activity, 
but  in  spite  of  this  slight  drawback  Harry  is  "going  some."  He 
writes,  "My  daughter  was  married  to  William  D.  Flanders  on 
October  30th,  1916.  I  entered  the  grandfather  class  December 
12th,  1917,  and  once  again  on  March  12th,  1919.  Some  grand- 
father !" 

Harry's  occupation,  recreation  and  hobbies,  he  declares,  have 
been  along  the  same  lines  as  formerly — only,  if  anything,  a  little 
more  so.  Being  in  the  grandfather  class,  he  writes,  somewhat 
reminiscently,  "I  have  endeavored  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
latter  part  of  my  life  to  make  them  conform  to  the  Texas  slo- 
gan, "Eight  hours  work,  eight  hours  play,  eight  hours  sleep, 
eight  dollars  a  day."  I  find  it  works  very  nicely  and  recommend 
it  for  consideration." 

Like  so  many  others  of  the  class,  Harry's  participation  in  the 
war  was  chiefly  because  he  was  the  parent  of  some  boys.  "My 
two  boys,  like  all  the  others,  were  most  restless  from  the  time 
we  decided  we  were  not  too  proud  to  fight.  However,  I  managed 
to  keep  the  elder  boy  on  the  home  job  long  enough  for  him  to 
get  into  Princeton  in  the  fall  of  1917.  His  stay  there  was  very 
brief.  I  left  for  the  South  on  the  first  of  January.  He  left  for 
Pelham  Bay  mighty  shortly  afterwards,  where  he  enlisted  as  a 
second  class  seaman.  Since  that  he  has  been  some  busy  kid. 
He  is  now  an  Ensign, — Communication  officer  on  one  of  the 
transports  bringing  the  other  boys  back  from  France.  The 
younger  boy  entered  Princeton  last  fall  and  joined  the  Naval 
Unit  there.  He  was  about  to  blow  up  at  that  job  when  luckily 
the  armistice  was  signed,  and  he  settled  down  and  is  at  college 
yet.  The  older  boy  plans  to  stay  in  the  service  until  late  in  the 
summer  and  then  get  out  and  go  back  to  Princeton." 
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WILLIAM  SHERMAN  JENNEY. 

Colonel  Bill  Jenney  has  utilized  his  legal  mind  over  the  in- 
formation he  wishes  to  be  divulged  to  the  class,  and  as  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Record  Committee  and  knows  how  easy  ( !)  it  is 
to  obtain  data  from  certain  members  of  '89  he  has  prepared  a 
brief  which  is  herewith  submitted  to  the  honorable  court  of 
last  resort,  to  wit,  namely,  as  here  followeth : 

"I  am  still  General  Counsel  for  the  Lackawanna  Railroad, 
with  my  home  address  at  11  East  68th  Street,  and  my  office  at 
90  West  Street,  New  York  City.  Shortly  before  our  last  Re- 
union I  was  made  junior  Vice  President.  Since  that  time  the 
other  two  Vice-presidents,  Mr.  Loomis  and  Mr.  Caldwell,  have 
become  respectively  Presidents  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad 
Company  and  the  Wells  Fargo  Express  Company,  so  that  now  I 
am  senior  Vice  President.  Upon  the  taking  over  of  the  rail- 
roads by  Uncle  Sam  I  remained  with  the  corporation,  and  have 
been  relieved  of  a  great  deal  of  detail  work.  My  most  interest- 
ing occupation  has  been  as  a  member  of  the  Law  Committee  of 
all  the  railroads,  in  connection  with  which  I  have  had  to  spend 
a  good  deal  of  time  at  Washington,  and  have  kept  closely  in 
touch  with  some  of  the  big  questions  pertaining  to  railroads, 
the  Fuel  Administration,  finances,  etc.,  which  have  been  pend- 
ing. 

"I  have  had  little  to  do  with  war;  I  was  too  old  and  my  boy 
was  too  young  to  get  in  actively.  He  spent  last  summer  at 
the  military  training  camp  at  Princeton,  and,  as  he  was  just 
eighteen  at  the  close  of  the  summer  and  unable  to  get  into  the 
aviation  service  in  this  country  because  of  his  youth,  he  joined 
the  Royal  Flying  Corps,  and  was  just  starting  to  fly,  having 
finished  his  ground  school,  when  the  armistice  was  declared. 
He  expects  to  enter  the  Freshman  Class  at  Princeton  in  the 
fall." 

"None  of  my  children  are  married  and  I  have  not  yet  reached 
the  grandfather  class.  Warren  asked  me  to  help  him  in  con- 
nection with  the  Class  Record,  which  has  enabled  me  to  get  in 
touch  with  a  number  of  the  men  of  the  Class  and  read  their 
letters  at  first  hand,  which  has  been  a  real  pleasure.  I  can  see 
that  we  are  going  to  have  a  full  attendance  at  the  Reunion,  and 
I  shall  certainly  be  there." 

It  only  remains  to  be  added  that  Bill  worked  with  the  same 
faithfulness  on  the  arrangements  of  the  Reunion  that  he  puts 
into  his  job  on  the  railroad,  and  if  it  has  any  success  it  is  in 
good  part  due  to  his  wisdom  and  forcefulness  in  getting  things 
done. 
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FRANK   SNOWDEN   KATZENBACH,   JR. 

Another  busy  man,  engrossed  in  his  professional  duties  and 
responsibilities  is  Frank  Katzenbach,  former  Mayor  of  Trenton, 
and  almost  Governor  of  New  Jersey.  Trenton  still  holds  Katzy 
and  is  likely  to  do  so,  for  he  writes,  "During  the  past  ten  years 
I  have  practiced  law  in  Trenton.  The  cases  in  which  I  have 
been  engaged  would  be  of  little,  if  any,  interest  to  my  class- 
mates, except  perhaps  to  those  who  are  lawyers.  These  ten 
years  are  distinctly  divided  in  my  life,  as  perhaps  they  are  in 
the  lives  of  all  our  classmates,  into  two  periods — one  from  1909 
to  1914,  and  the  other  from  1914  to  1919.  In  the  first  period  my 
professional  work  was  largely  constructive;  from  1914  to  1919 
my  time  has  almost  wholly  been  taken  up  in  endeavoring  to 
keep  the  transportation  and  utility  companies  which  I  represent 
from  bankruptcy  by  securing  increases  in  rates,  a  task  both 
difficult  and  unpleasant.  From  1909  to  1914  my  professional 
life  was  tranquil ;  from  1914  to  1919  it  has  been  stormy.". 

"As  for  war  activities  I  have  already  forgotten  the  total  num- 
ber of  committees,  etc.,  on  which  I  served.  I  remember  distinct- 
ly that  as  a  member  of  the  Legal  Advisory  Committee  I  was 
kept  very  busy  in  the  matter  of  questionnaires,  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  War  Labor  Community  Board  I  would  have  been 
kept  busy  allocating  labor  had  not  the  armistice  fortunately  in- 
tervened. Last  year  in  August  I  received/a  call  from  Colonel 
Wambaugh  (the  former  Harvard  Law  School  professor)  who 
informed  me  that  I  had  been  recommended  for  appointment  to 
the  Judge  Advocate's  Department  by  the  Federal  and  State 
Judges  of  New  Jersey,  and  that  he  had  been  sent  to  Trenton 
to  ask  me  to  accept  an  appointment  as  Major,  with  the  promise 
of  advancement  in  a  few  months  to  the  rank  of  Colonel,  for  the 
purpose  of  going  to  France  to  adjust  the  claims  of  French  citi- 
zens against  the  United  States.  I  signed  the  application,  and 
had  not  the  war  ended  I  would  probably  be  in  France  in  June 
instead  of  being  at  our  Thirtieth  Reunion,  which  I  expect  of 
course   to  attend." 

"I  have  two  children,  a  girl  thirteen  years  old,  and  a  boy  .of 
eleven.  I  am  expecting  the  boy  to  graduate  from  Princeton  in 
1929."  As  may  be  seen,  Katzy  has  not  lost  his  taste  for  ma- 
thematics, for  he  has  figured  it  all  out. 

\  VICTOR   KAUFMANN. 

The  Washington  Star  continues  to  twinkle,  and  the  reason  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  Victor  still  supplies  most  of  the  corruscating 
energy.  It  is  true  that  in  his  letters  he  diffidently  admits  that 
he  has  had  one  or  two  periods  of  illness  and  that  he  has  aban- 
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doned  golf  because  it  is  too  exciting,  but  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses he  is  now  the  same  as  always.  He  writes,  "My  business 
is  the  same  as  before;  I  am  still  a  newspaper  man,  connected 
with  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  but  in  recent  years  have 
not  been  working  very  hard.  I  have  done  a  good  deal  of  motor- 
ing and  was  a  steady  golfer  until  the  last  year." 

Both  of  Victor's  sons  got  into  the  war,  choosing  the  water 
career.  "Philip  enlisted  in  the  navy  two  years  ago.  He  was  on  a 
mine  planter  in  the  North  Sea  and  saw  lots  of  active  service.  He 
was  made  a  senior  Lieutenant  prior  to  the  signing  of  the  armis- 
tice. I  doubt  if  he  will  remain  permanently  in  the  Navy,  although 
it  is  hardly  likely  that  he  will  go  back  to  Princeton,  as  he  was 
in  the  class  of  1918.  Sam  received  his  discharge  immediately 
after  the  armistice  was  signed,  much  to  his  regret,  and  went 
back  to  college  in  January  of  this  year.  He  is  in  the  class  of 
1920." 

"During  the  last  six  months  my  health  has  materially  im- 
proved and  I  have  been  able  for  some  time  past  to  take  a  rather 
active  part  in  Red  Cross  work  at  a  hospital  where  most  of  the 
amputation  cases  are  sent.  I  have  been  able  to  take  many  of 
the  boys  out  for  rides  around  the  city,  and  have  regaled  them 
with  many  of  the  stories  that  Sport  Kneeland,  Jimmie  Denegre, 
Mose  Belknap  and  Bill  Jenney  used  to  tell.  It  may  be  rather 
rough  on  them  but,  having  no  legs,  they  cannot  run  away.  En- 
tertaining legless  soldiers  may  seem  a  footless  job,  but  I  have 
had  lots  of  fun."  While  there  is  fortunately  an  improvement  in 
Victors  physical  condition,  for  which  the  class  is  glad,  yet  the 
cruel  and  unusual  punishment  he  has  inflicted  upon  young  men 
who  deserved  better  things  at  his  hands,  suggests  that  an  in- 
vestigation by  several  of  the  medical  lights  of  the  class  might 
be  advisable  to  discover  the  reason  for  his  course. 

One  of  the  sad  things  which  will  intrude  themselves  into 
life  was  the  taking  off  of  Tommy  Noyes,  Victor's  side  partner 
for  so  many  years.  We  are  indebted  to  Victor  for  an  account  of 
this,  which  appears  in  its  proper  place  in  the  Record. 

WILLIAM  HOWARD  KING. 

We  are  sorry  to  have  to  record  the  death  of  Billy's  wife,  to 
whom  he  was  married  in  1892.  Six  children  survive,  one  of 
whom,  Dorothy,  is  married.     Mrs.  King  died  on  April  8th.  1918. 

Having  transferred  his  activities  from  the  Fidelity  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  to  the  Penn  Mutual  Life  Co.,  Billy  has 
changed  his  business  office  to  1211  Chestnut  Street,  and  now 
claims  residence  at  4224  Chester  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  His 
professional  position  has  put  him  into  war  work  along  certain 
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lines  for  which  he  was  well  qualified  by  his  previous  training. 
Therefore  he  writes  that  he  has  been  -assessing  the  physical 
and  mental  condition  and  potentialities  of  discharged  sailors, 
soldiers  and  marines  who  have  been  impaired  through  injury  or 
disease.  It  is  the  attempt  of  the  government,  by  the  Federal 
Board  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  to  give  the  man  who  had 
the  courage  to  "risk  his  life  for  his  soul's  desire,"  a  square  deal 
by  re-educating  him  to  a  better,  if  possible,  means  of  livelihood. 
I  am  the  medical  advisor  and  examiner  of  Board  No.  3,  covering 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware." 

That  military  zeal  and  fitness  runs  in  families  seems  to  be 
indicated  by  the  King  record.  Starting  with  Billy's  father,  we 
find  that  he  was  a  surgeon  in  the  Regular  Army.  Billy  him- 
self became  a  surgeon,  and  incidentally  a  Major,  in  the  National 
Guard  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  palmy  days  succeeding  the  Span- 
ish War.  Then  when  the  big  noise  over  in  Europe  reached  here 
he  became  a  surgeon  for  the  U.  S.  Army  with  special  detail  for 
tuberculosis  examinations.  And  finally  having  raised  the 
best  bunch  of  boys  in  the  class,  he  scattered  them  around  as 
follows :  W.  P.  King,  2nd  Lieutenant,  Field  Artillery ;  Rodney 
S.  King,  Ensign,  U.S.S.  "George  Washington,"  U.S.N. ;  Lawton 
King,  44th  Coast  Artillery,  with  15  months  duty  in  France,  and 
Dorothy,  the  older  girl,  was  hard  at  work  in  the  Emergency  Aid 
in  Philadelphia.  There  are  two  others  just  getting  into  shape 
for  the  next  scrap,  whenever  it  occurs. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Billy  can  be  at  the  Reunion,  for  every- 
one remembers  his  pitching  days  and  his  big,  bluff  personality. 
The  class  would  like  to  take  him  by  the  hand  collectively  and 
individually  and  convey  in  that  antelingual  manner  some  measure 
of  our  regard    for   him  and   our  sympathy  with  him  in  his   loss. 

FURMAN  LAWRENCE  KNEELAND. 

Everybody  in  the  class  could  have  sworn  that  his  name  was 
Sport  from  the  beginning  of  things,  but  now  that  he  has  become 
a  confirmed  and  habituated  grandfather  he  has  resurrected  a  few 
other  appellations  in  order  to  have  them  on  hand  to  distribute 
at  stated  intervals  to  his  descendants,"  unto  the  third  and  fourth 
generation,"  for  he  solemnly  declares  that  he  is  starting  out  to 
live  until  his  grandsons  graduate  from  Princeton  in  1939,  or 
thereabouts.  Furman  Kneeland  Stanley  is  bound  to  graduate 
in  1938,  and  Edward  Carpenter  Stanley  will  get  out  in  the  year 
following. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Sport  has  grown  somewhat  careless 
in  the  use  of  the  English  language.  He  never  learned  all  he 
knows   in   the   classic   room   of   Granny    Hunt.     Even   Chaucer, 
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with  all  his  suggestive  unintelligibilities  never  made  use  of  some 
of  Sport's  vocables.  It  must  all  be  laid  tp  the  fact  that  he  has 
been  so  consistently  attached  to  Austin  Nichols  and  Co.,  in  the 
wholesale  grocery  business.  To  sell  groceries  requires  a  pungent 
vocabulary.  To  reproduce  some  of  Sport's  replies  would  render 
the  class  liable  for  an  action  for  lese  majeste. 

It  will  be  understood,  then,  that  this  is  a  somewhat  expur- 
gated resume  of  what  our  classmate  wrote  in  his  reply.  The 
omissions  are  not  indicated  because  to  do  so  would  require 
too  many  stars,  or  dashes,  and  would  make  the  narrative  some- 
what disjointed.    But  the  gist  follows: 

In  the  war  period  he  "bought  bonds,  contributed  to  the  Red 
Cross  and  the  'Seven  Sisters,'  cussed  the  mending  at  home, 
while  sweaters,  hoods,  chest  protectors,  etc.,  were  being  knitted, 
and  worked  to  pay  my  income  tax  and  a  few  other  bills,  and 
said  kind,  but  firm  words  about  the  Democratic  Party  from  top 
to  bottom." 

Our  classmate  is  anticipating  with  great  glee  the  coming  Re- 
union and  hails  as  a  happy  omen  the  going  into  effect  of  the 
18th  Amendment.  "What  a  propitious  occasion  is  our  30th  Re- 
union !  At  last  the  'Missionaries'  and  the  "Heathens'  can  get  to- 
gether and  bury  the  'Demon  Rum'  with  appropriate  ceremonies." 

Those  of  us  who  know  Sport  are  aware  that  all  his  talk  is 
simply  his  method  of  salesmanship  and  underneath  he  is  true 
blue.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  it  was  our  classmate 
who  first  suggested  what  the  Committee  gladly  took  up,  namely, 
the  action  to  have  only  strictly  temperance  beverages  at  the  Re- 
union.   If  you  do  not  believe  this,  ask  Sport. 

ROBERT  CHARLES  LEWIS. 

In  the  pleasant  rural  section  of  New  Jersey  which  holds 
Pompton  Lakes,  Bobbie  Lewis  has  been  residing  for  many 
years.  Farming  has  been  his  occupation  an'd  hobby  combined, 
and  no  doubt  he  helped  win  the  war  with  his  bumper  crops,  for 
which  it  is  presumed  he  got  bumper  prices.  Personally  he 
served  on  the  various  committees  which  the  community  saddles 
on  the  good  looking  men  who  fall  for  it,  but  his  son  Robert  P. 
has  been  at  Annapolis  since  1917,  in  training  for  whatever  may 
be  necessary  in  the  days  to  come,  when  the  freedom  of  the  seas 
will  give  everybody  a  chance  to  get  into  a  fight  if  they  want 
one.  A  younger  boy  is  at  boarding  school,  and  his  daughter, 
aged  18,  will  graduate  from  Ogontz  in  June.  He  hopes  to  be 
present  at  the  Reunion.  Ten  years  ago  he  was  detained  by 
serious  illness  in  his  family  and  consequently  missed  the  fun  of 
that  festival. 
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ROBERT  HENRY  LIFE. 

So  far  as  change  of  circumstances  would  indicate  anything 
Bobby  Life  is  in  statu  quo.  "Nothing  doing"  would  be  a  cur- 
sory description  of  his  existence,  but  a  little  reflection  will  show 
that  after  all  a  country  minister  has  his  tasks,  Ins  problems 
and  his  triumphs,  just  as  they  have  who  live  in  large  cities. 
They  may  not  be  on  so  grand  a  scale,  but  they  are  quite  as  real, 
and  just  as  interesting  in  their  progress.  And  therefore  Bobby 
sticks  to  Haydenville,  Mass.,  where  he  is  the  parson  of  the 
Congregational  Church.  And  here  is  his  biographical  sketch, 
just  as  pastoral  and  even  in  its  language  as  we  wouid  expect 
from  the  quiet,  retiring  lad  in  '89,  thirty  and  more  years  ago. 

"I  have  lived  here  continuously  during  the  past  ten  years. 
My  longest  journey  was  the  return  to  Princeton  five  years  ago. 
I  have  been  in  reasonably  good  health  during  this  time.  We  have 
here  all  the  elements  of  romance,  of  comedy  and  of  tragedy,  but 
I  am  not  a  novelist  or  dramatist,  or  a  Henry  Adams,  to  tell  the 
story  of  my  education.  This  is  a  very  beautiful  country,  in 
which  I  live.  1  have  never  seen  anything  prettier  than  tiie  Con- 
necticut valley  above  Holyoke.  We  have  easy  access  to  almost 
everything  that  one  could  want,  of  the  things  that  are  worth 
while, — good  friends  and  neighbors,  intelligent,  cultivated  ana 
kind.  Books,  of  course,  of  the  best  kind,  and  plenty  of  them. 
Music,  also,  Northampton  and  Springfield  being  near,  and  Bos- 
ton not  so  far  away.  Some  evil  and  selfishness,  of  course,  per- 
haps our  share.  In  the  midst  of  these  surrounding  I  have  tried 
to  be  a  friend  and  sympathiser  with  a  group  of  people  in  the 
ups  and  downs  of  ordinary  life.  If  I  succeed  in  this  the  principal 
part,  almost  the  whole  of  my  story  is  told." 

Bobby  evidently  is  not  a  professional  farmer,  for  he  tried  to 
run  a  war  garden,  and  made  enough  from  it  to  pay  for  the  seed 
and  tools.  Another  attempt  was  not  so  successful  financially,  al- 
though he  did  succeed  in  raising  a  lot  of  beans.  He  could  not 
sell  them  after  he  raised  them,  and  he  is  now  engaged  in  con- 
suming them  at  intervals  himself.  As  Bobby  is  single,  this 
promises  to  be  a  somewhat  long  process.  Indeed,  he  himself 
remarks,  that  he  will  have  "to  treasure  them  as  the  Israelites 
did  the  pot  of  manna." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  nothing  will  prevent  Bobby  from  tak- 
ing the  long  journey  again  that  brings  him  to  his  old  friends 
at  Princeton. 

WILLIAM    TENNENT   MacMILLAN. 

The  latest  information  from  MacMillan  is  his  reply  to  the 
Questionnaire  of  1914.  At  that  time  he  was  living  and  practic- 
ing medicine  at   Perrineville,   a  village  in   the   middle  of  New 
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Jersey.  He  has  not  replied  to  numerous  appeals  for  information 
for  this  Record.  In  1914  he  had  a  son,  Edward  Allen  Mac- 
Millan,  born  February  14,  1893,  (apparently  correcting  the  state- 
ment in  the  1909  Record,  where  the  date  of  birth  is  given  as 
1894),  who  was  a  Junior  in  Princeton  in  that  year.  If  all  wenv 
well,  the  young  man  must  have  graduated  in  1915. 

GEORGE    THEBAUD   MAXWELL. 

All  attempts  to  get  into  communication  with  Maxwell  have 
failed  thus  far.  He  is  believed  to  be  alive,  but  no  direct  word 
has  come  from  him.  In  1909  he  was  living  at  Oyster  Bay,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.,  with  his  office  at  3  Broad  Street,  New  York  City. 
Maxwell  and  Company  are  bankers,  with  offices  at  15  Broad 
Street,  and  letters  sent  there  have  apparently  been  delivered, 
but  no  reply  has  been  received. 

JOHN  STEVENS  MAXWELL. 

The  Disciplinary  Barracks  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  has 
a  forbidding  sound,  but  if  you  happen  to  be  Major  Maxwell, 
Judge  Advocate,  U.S.A.,  you  can  come  and  go  at  your  pleasure. 
Our  classmate  responds  to  suggestion  splendidly,  as  our  class 
psychologist  would  agree,  for  he  published  a  letter  from  Max- 
well in  one  of  the  issues  of  the  Bulletin  which  gave  most  of 
the  facts.  Here  is  a  little  summary  of  his  peregrinations,  how- 
ever, which  will  be  of  interest  to  all. 

"I  practiced  law  in  Jacksonville,  Florida,  until  August,  1917, 
when  I  entered  service  as  Major,  in  the  Judge  Advocate's  De- 
partment, and  was  on  duty  at  Port  of  Embarkation,  Newport 
News,  Va.,  from  August  25,  1917,  to  October  3,  1918,  when  I  at- 
tended the  War  College  at  Washington,  D.  C.  until  November 
7.  Returned  to  Newport  News  for  a  month  and  on  December 
15,  1918,  left  for  the  Disciplinary  Barracks  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
where  I  have  been  on  duty  since  December  17,  1918." 

It  is  probable  that  the  demands  of  the  service  will  prevent 
our  classmate  from  being  at  the  Reunion,  but  we  will  remem- 
ber him. 

ALVIN  CARR  McCORD. 

When  Al  McCord  has  a  few  days  in  which  he  has  nothing  to 
do  he  stops  at  home  in  Chicago,  and  for  voting  purposes  he 
maintains  a  residence  at  1532  North  State  Street.  He  likewise 
has  a  desk  in  some  room  in  the  People's  Gas  Building,  but  he  is 
there  very  seldom.  If  he  isn't  on  the  train  going  east  he  is  just 
getting  on  to  go  west,  and  when  he  is  not  travelling  in  the  Far 
West  he  is  perambulating  through  Europe.  All  this  has  come 
about  because  he  has  got   that  business  of  his  just  where  he 
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wants  it,  and  it  will  run  itself  itself  when  the  boss  is  away.  For  in- 
stance, read  this :  — "There  has  been  no  change  since  our  last 
Reunion.  We  are  still  in  the  manufacturing  business  along 
much  the  same  lines  as  for  the  past  thirty  years,  (how  does 
that  sound?).  In  1910  we  sold  out  our  car  business  and  I  spent 
the  most  of  the  next  two  years  abroad.  After  my  return  I  be- 
came more  interested  than  ever.  During  the  past  year  we  have 
been  extensively  in  munition  work." 

But  because  of  the  gentle  suggestion  of  Colonel  Bill  Jenney, 
Al  took  the  Questionnaire  with  him  on  one  of  his  trips  into  the 
wild  and  wooly  regions  and  wrote  some  comments  while  waiting 
for  breakfast  one  morning  in  the  Castle  Hot  Springs  Hotel,  at 
Hot  Springs,  Arizona.  As  the  size  of  this  Record  is  limited  it  is 
not  possible  to  quote  this  letter,  although  it  is  great  "stuff,"  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  In  it  he  confesses  that  because  of  his 
war  contracts  he  had  to  keep  pretty  close  to  Chicago,  but  be- 
cause of  the  close  of  the  war  it  became  possible  for  him  to  get 
away.  "While  in  Sante  Fe  Jim  Thorpe  came  in  on  his  wedding 
trip.  I  have  already  written  Howard  Warren  an  account  of  our 
funny  meeting.  I  received  a  note  forwarded  to  me  from  The 
Gordon.  He  is  over  at  Prescott,  only  a  short  distance  from  here, 
and  I  hope  to  see  him  before  leaving  here.  Jim  Denegre  spent 
the  evening  with  me  only  a  short  time  before  I  left  home.  In 
travelling  around  the  country  I  see  a  great  many  of  the 
fellows." 

Al  relates  with  great  circumstantiality  an  incident  in  the  pub- 
lic career  of  Bobby  Speer,  which  is  well  worth  preservation, 
but  must  be  condensed  if  the  Record  is  to  be  ready  before  1920. 
He  went  to  a  meeting,  presumably  in  Chicago,  where  the  non- 
reverend  Robert  E.  was  billed,  as  it  were,  to  speak.  Gaining 
admission  by  surreptitious  means,  he  got  in,  "and  had  a  nice 
visit  with  Bob  in  his  dressing  room,  while  he  put  on  his  make- 
up." Then  Al  was  taken  out  and  put  on  the  platform,  next  to 
the  pulpit,  and  discovered  himself  facing  a  lot  of  his  friends  who 
had  been  attracted  by  the  bill  board  announcements.  But  Al 
played  the  game.  "I  stood  up  and  sang,  I  sat  down  and  prayed. 
They  played  a  mean  trick  on  me,  however.  Since  I  was  last 
at  church  they  had  changed  all  the  hymns.  I  didn't  know  one 
and  made  about  as  much  noise  as  Caruso  in  a  movie  picture.  I 
judge  that  Bob's  speech  was  very  fine  from  the  way  the  audience 
acted." 

Al  has  some  caustic  comments  upon  a  recent  constitutional 
amendment  which  may  or  may  not  represent  his  feeling.  Time 
alone  will  tell.  As  for  his  health,  our  classmate  writes,  "I  am 
disgracefully  strong  and  well  and  enjoying  life  thoroughly.  My 
work  has  been   fascinating  to  me  always.    I   can   say,  without 
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the  least  note  of  insincerity,  that  my  college  and  class  associa- 
tions have  been  one  of  the  two  or  three  great  factors  in  my 
life,  and  my  appreciation  of  them  broadens  and  deepens  as  time 
goes  on."  Sure,  we  all  know  YOU,  Al ! 

DAVID    WALTER   McCORD. 

In  contrast  with  his  brother  Al,  D.  McCord  is  a  home  body. 
You  simply  cannot  abstract  him  from  HI'  old  Noo  Yauk.  He  has 
moved  to  that  wonderful  Park  Avenue,  which  just  at  present 
contains  the  Victory  Way  in  aid  of  the  Fifth  Loan.  Here,  in 
one  of  those  tremendous  duplex  or  triplex  apartment  houses  he 
dwells,  and  from  it  he  proceeds  daily,  in  all  probability,  to  his 
office,  which  is  in  the  same  building  as  Guvner  Gulick's.  But 
the  two  rarely  meet  there,  as  there  are  several  other  tenants 
in  the  house,  and  it  is  not  thought  best  for  people  to  stand  in  the 
halls  and  talk.  D.  writes  entertainingly  about  himself,  so  far  as 
business  is  concerned.  He  says,  "I  have  not  been  very  active 
in  business  since  1907,  but  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and) 
particularly  during  the  last  eighteen  months  I  have  had  many 
responsibilities  connected  with  Government  requirements  in 
manufacturing." 

Our  classmate  has  entered  the  grandfather  class,  in  common 
with  others.  Dorothy  Davis  McCord  was  married  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  1916,  to  William  Jackson  Lippencott,  and  Janet 
Lippencott  came  along  on  May  16,  1918. 

D's  modesty  is  well  known  to  the  class,  and  it  is  this  which 
forbids  him  recounting  in  detail  the  part  he  took  in  the  war. 
He  is  rapidly  developing  a  philosophical  view  of  life,  which  may 
explain  his  reluctance  concerning  his  war  record.  For  illustra- 
tion, read  these  wise  reflections, — "The  study  of  the  Question- 
naire has  not  been  a  great  source  of  happiness.  If  I  filled  it  in 
detail  it  would  seem  to  establish  in  my  own  case  too  close  a 
relation  between  the  record  of  the  thirty  years  and  its  cognate 
alliterative,  "thirty  cents".  Too  much  time ;  too  little  result. 
Notwithstanding  to  me  the  down  side  of  fifty  has  every  ad- 
vantage, and  I  am  having  a  fuller  measure  of  life  than  ever  be- 
fore. I  am  proud  of  being  a  grandfather,  and  proud  of  being  an 
'89  man,  but  particularly  am  I  glorying  in  the  Princeton  record 
in  war,  and  in  what  I  regard  as  of  even  greater  importance, — the 
influence  of  the  ideas  of  Princeton's  most  illustrious  Alumnus 
in  the  world's  political  thought."  The  Gordon,  in  describing  his 
meeting  with  Al  McCord  out  in  Arizona,  asserted  that  Al  pos- 
sessed "a  certified  check  look,"  which  all  financiers  can  under- 
stand. The  characterization  belongs  to  both  brothers,  and  the 
class  is  glad  of  it. 
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WILLIAM   HERRON   McCULLOCH. 

Here  is  another  man  who  has  dropped  out  of  sight.  In  1909, 
he  wrote  for  the  Record  a  good  letter  and  attended  the  Reunion. 
He  failed  to  reply  to  the  Questionnaire  of  1914,  and  no  one 
has  been  able  to  get  on  his  trail  since.  Ten  years  ago  he  was 
in  Peoria,  111.,  and  was  in  the  Industrial  Alcohol  Co.,  manufac- 
turers of  undrinkable  alcohol.  What  has  happened  cannot  be 
surmised  in  these  days.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  member 
of  '89  will  have  the  courage  to  go  to  Peoria,  and  try  to  trace 
him,  starting  at  the  distillery  and  working  away  from  it. 

THOMAS  McKEE  McKEE. 

We  have  no  information  concerning  this  duplicate  McKee 
later  that  the  Questionnaire  of  1914.  At  that  time  he  was  re- 
siding at  105  East  53rd  Street,  New  York  City,  and  claimed 
his  office  at  36  Wall  Street.  He  has  had  interests  at  Jeannette, 
Pa.,  for  a  number  of  years,  having  been  Vice  President  of  the 
National  Bank,  Secretary  of  the  Planing  Mill,  an  officer  of  the 
Glass  Company  and  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  McKee  and  Brothers. 

In  1914  he  stated  that  he  had  a  son  (name  not  given)  who  was 
born  on  February  11,  1891.     Maybe  he  is  in  Princeton  now. 

WILLIAM  BAIRD  McLEAN. 

In  the  last  Record,  and  up  till  a  short  time  ago,  McLean's 
address  was  at  Braddock,  Pa.  The  Questionnaire  was  sent  to 
him,  and  was  forwarded  to  his  new  residence,  which  is  7230 
Meade  Street,  Pittsburg.  But  our  classmate  is  not  at  present 
there.  His  wife  writes,  "Mr.  McLean  has  been  in  ill  health  the 
past  year,  and  at  present  is  in  the  South  and  unable  to  give 
you  the  information  desired.  From  a  letter  received  to-day  I 
infer  there  is  no  improvement." 

Some  of  the  class  who  remember  McLean  should  get  in  touch 
with  him.  A  line  or  two  sent  for  the  sake  of  the  old  times  might 
cheer  him  up.  He  came  into  the  class  at  the  beginning,  and  left 
in  the  middle  term  of  Junior  year.  The  description  of  him  in 
the  Decennial  Record  is  somewhat  misleading,  and  is  corrected 
in  the  following  issue,  where  a  complete  summary  is  given.  He 
was  noted  in  the  Vigesimal  number,  and  also  sent  his  Question- 
naire for  the  1914  Reunion. 

GEORGE  GRENVILLE  MERRILL. 

Shortly  after  the  issue  of  the  Record  of  .1909,  George  accepted 
the  appointment  as  Rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church  in  Stockbridge, 
Mass.  and  has  been  there  ever  since.  The  church  cares  for  sev- 
eral  missions,   and,   besides   George   is   interested   in   a   school   for 
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mountain  boys  from  the  isolated  districts  of  western  Massachu- 
setts. At  present  he  is  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  history 
of  St.  Paul's  Church,  which  has  had  among  its  worshipers 
many  notable  men. 

Young  George  Merrill  ought  to  make  the  class  of  '31,  and  is 
headed  that  way.  George  writes,  "I  hope  to  live  in  Princeton 
some  day.  I  will  be  coming  back  to  my  own,  as  on  my  mother's 
side,  ancestors  of  mine,  (the  Fitz-Randolphs)  gave  the  land  on 
which  Nassau  Hall  stands  and  helped  to  lay  the  corner  stone 
of  it."     Now  we  know  why  the  Fitz  Randolph  gate  was  so  named. 

WILLIAM    LAING   MERRILL. 

Billy  Merrill  continues  to  be  an  invalid,  and  it  seems,  so 
George  writes,  that  the  doctors  hold  out  no  hope  of  recovery. 

FREDERICK  SHEPARD  MINOTT. 

Fred  Minott  has,  within  the  past  ten  years,  made  quite  a 
change  in  residence.  He  has  moved  from  449  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  to  865  Park  Avenue.  He  continues  to  be  in- 
terested in  the  Goodyear  Rubber  Insulating  Company,  of  which 
he  is  President,  and  until  recently  was  Secretary  of  the  Good- 
year Rubber  Company.  But  these  enterprises,  having  been  es- 
tablished some  years  on  a  going  basis,  do  not  require  that  Fred 
should  be  down  at  the  store  every  morning  to  open  the  door, 
nor  does  he  need  to  stay  until  six  o'clock  to  lock  up.  Indeed, 
he  coyly  admits  that  he  is  no  longer  in  active  business. 

Fred  has  no  children,  and  consequently  none  of  his  immediate 
family  got  into  the  war;  but  his  nephew,  Joseph  A.  Minott,  of 
the  class  of  '20,  is  still  in  France,  and  has  been  through  the 
worst  of  the  fighting,  being  with  the  309th  machine  gun  ba- 
tallion. 

If  Fred  feels  able  to  attend  the  Reunion  he  is  assured  of  a 
hearty  welcome  and  a  royal  time. 

CLARENCE   BLAIR   MITCHELL. 

Five  years  ago  Mitch  was  unable  to  be  at  the  Reunion  be- 
cause of  some  legal  business  which  took  him  overseas.  Just 
when  he  returned  does  not  appear  on  the  record,  but  he  is  back, 
and  has  been  doing  lots  of  things  and  having  lots  of  things 
done  for  him  in  these  past  five  years.  For  instance,  he  has 
gone  into  the  grandfather  class,  along  with  some  other  highly 
favored  men  of  '89.  Flis  eldest  daughter,  Dorothy,  was  married 
in  June,  1917,  to  de  Coursey  Fales,  and  now  Mitch  occasionally 
dandles  the  young  man  on  his  knee  who  by  and  by  will  call 
him  "grand-pop."    And  Lucy  Virginia  Mitchell  was  married  on 
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January  26th,  of  this  present  year  to  Mr.  James  J.  Higginson. 
And  there  are  others  on  the  list. 

Mitch  is  in  the  active  practice  of  the  law,  as  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Choate,  Larocque  and  Mitchell,  with  offices  at  40  Wall 
Street,  New  York  City,  and  at  night  hies  him  to  Far  Hills,  in 
the  middle  of  New  Jersey.  He  did  not  get  into  the  war  directly, 
but  was  well  represented  by  the  younger  generation.  Mr.  Fales 
entered  the  Navy  as  an  ensign  and  recently  left  it  as  a  second 
lieutenant,  having  been  actively  engaged  on  the  battleship, 
"Seattle".  Mr.  Higginson  worked  as  a  Red  Cross  Captain  on  the 
Western  front.  His  third  daughter,  Mildred,  for  more  than  a 
year  past  has  been  serving  in  the  French  Hospitals  on  the  ex- 
treme Western  front.  She  has  been  recommended  for  three  de- 
corations, including  the  Croix  de  Guerre.  And  lastly,  about  the 
Class  Boy,  Mitch  writes : — 

"He  graduated  from  Princeton  with  the  degree  of  B.A.  in 
1913,  and  entered  Harvard  Law  School  in  the  fall  of  that  year. 
But  shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  European  War  he  vol- 
unteered for  ambulance  work  with  the  French  Army  and  was 
actively  engaged  at  the  front  until  the  summer  of  1915,  when 
he  returned  to  this  country  and  completed  his  course  at  the 
Law  School,  taking  his  degree  in  the  spring  of  1917." 

"During  the  summers  of  1915  and  1916  he  attended  the  vol- 
untary Training  Camps  at  Plattsburg,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
first  regular  training  camp  for  officers  in  Mav.  1917.  In  August 
of  that  year  he  was  commissioned  as  a  Captain  of  Cavalry,  and 
shortly  after  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  machine  gun 
company  at  Camp  Devens.  In  January,  1918,  he  was  ordered 
abroad  on  detached  service,  apparently  because  of  his  know- 
ledge of  French,  and  after  a  short  experience  as  a  Judge  Advo- 
cate in  Southern  France,  he  was  assigned  as  Liaison  Officer  to 
the  Staff  of  General  de  Castleneau,  of  the  French  Army.  In  this 
position  he  served  until  the  armistice,  seeing  active  duty  along 
various  sections  of  the  front.  He  was  privileged  to  be  the  only 
foreign  officer  to  ride  into  Strassburg  in  General  Foch's  cortege, 
at  the  time  of  the  latter's  triumphal  entry  into  that  city.  At 
the  time  of  the  armistice  he  had  been  recommended  for  his  ma- 
jority. Shortly  before  sailing  for  Europe  he  married  Miss  Silvia 
Peabody,  a  daughter  of  Mr."  Francis  Peabody,  of  Boston.  Upon 
his  return  to  this  country  he  expects  to  begin  the  practice  of 
law  in  this  office." 

Perhaps  a  quotation  from  an  old  author  may  have  significance 
here.  Proverbs  20:7,  "A  just  man  that  walketh  in  his  integrity, 
Blessed  are  his  children  after  him." 
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CHARLES  JENKINS  MONTGOMERY. 

His  neighbors  may  call  him  Doctor,  and  to  long  lists  of  stu- 
dents he  is  Professor,  and  some  children  call  him  father  now, 
but  he  is  ever  and  only  Monty  to  the  class.  It  is  a  sorrow  to 
some  of  the  men  that  Augusta,  Ga.,  is  so  far  from  their  home, 
for  otherwise  they  would  be  down  at  918  John's  Road  inspecting 
all  those  wonderful  Burbank  creations  Monty  has  been  experi- 
menting with  in  that  garden  of  his.  Rut  our  classmate  is  not 
only  a  doctor  and  a  professor  and  a  gardener.  He  darkly  hints 
at  some  other  occupation,  "such  as  a  home  with  young  children 
entails."  Whether  this  is  disciplinary,  or  educational,  or  any 
other  possible  thing  he  declines  to  specify,  leaving  it  a  mystery. 

Monty  has  broken  into  literature  along  historical  lines,  and 
confesses  to  the  authorship  of  a  historicar sketch,  entitled,  "Old 
Homes  on  the  Sand  Hills."  This  seems  to  be  directed  toward  a 
correction  of  the  Biblical  account  which  implied  that  there  could 
be  no  "old"  homes  in  the  sand,  because  of  the  uncertain  char- 
acter of  the  foundation. 

During  the  war  Monty  was  busy  along  the  lines  of  his  pro- 
fession. He  declares  that  he  tried  to  get  into  military  service  a 
number  of  times,  but  was  disbarred,  being  classed  as  one  of  the 
"essential  teachers"  on  the  Faculty  of  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  University  of  Georgia.  He  did  all  the  things  that  could 
be  done,  joined  volunteer  corps,  Red  Cross  and  Navy  League, 
and  put  up  with  the  strenuous  knitting  of  sweaters  which  has 
set  so  indelible  a  stamp  upon  the  domestic  life  of  this  generation. 

In  a  personal  word  Monty  relieves  the  anxiety  of  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  class  as  to  the  condition  of  the  celebrated  hio-h  bat 
which  he  wore  with  such  distinguished  grace  and  ease,  and  which 
added  so  much  to  the  tout  ensemble  of  the  Reunion  of  1904. 
"Aleck  Gulick  makes  a  special  enquiry  after  my  silk  hat.  I  still 
have  a  silk  hat,  and  while  I  will  not  say  it  is  the  same  one 
which  appeared  in  our  class  picture  at  our  Fifteenth  Reunion, 
nevertheless  its  antiquity  is  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  be  placed 
in  the  same  class."  Unless  Monty  brings  this  relic  of  former 
grandeur  with  him  to  the  Reunion  something  will  be  lacking 
in  its  perfection. 

JOSEPH  CHANDLER  MORRIS. 

As  Joe  grows  older  he  is  becoming  more  adept  in  such  use 
of  words  as  will  conceal  his  entire  meaning.  Thus,  in  answer 
to  question  4,  of  the  Questionnaire,  which  reads,  "If  any  changes 
have  occured  in  your  family  since  you  replied  to  the  1914  Ques- 
tionnaire, indicate  them  here,  i.e.,  deaths,  births,  marriages." 
To  this  seemingly  clear  query  Joe  replies,  "I  have  neither  died, 
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been  born  nor  married  since  1914.  I  did  two  of  those  things  prior 
to  1914."  But  this  is  not  satisfactory  from  a  historical  point  of 
view.    Which  two? 

Joe  writes  that  he  has  had  the  "Flu,"  which  may  explain  in 
some  degree  a  certain  sub-acidity,  or  acridity,  in  his  remarks. 
He  is  still  raising  cotton  and  rice,  and  seems  to  be  able  detect 
jocundity  in  small  things,  for  he  writes.  "Trying  to  fill  out  this 
sheet  and  satisfy  the  insane  hobby  of  inquiring  my  "Full  name" 
about  four  times  a  year  is  the  most  hilarious  recreation  I  have 
had."  Residence  in  a  southern  climate  seems  to  incline  the  in- 
habitants to  a  certain  extravagance  of  expression,  now  and  then. 
These  inquiries  are  issued  once  in  five  vears,  and  not  three  or 
four  times  a  year  and  there  is  ample  time  in  five  years  for  a 
person  to  forget  his  full  name. 

So  far  as  residence  is  concerned,  Joe  appears  stationary.  He 
still  lives  at  1654  State  Street,  New  Orleans,  La.,  although  he 
has  his  business  office  in  a  building  which  has  changed  its  name. 
It  was  formerly  called  the  Audubon  Building,  but  now  is  called 
the  Maison  Blanche  Buildinsr  Annex.  Perhaps  this  is  why  Joe 
does  not  like  to  give  his  address  or  full  name. 

It  is  too  bad  that  our  classmate  could  not  plan  to  get  to  the 
Reunion,  but  if  that  boy  of  his  is  coming  to  Princeton  he  will 
be  up  in  New  Jersey  five  years  from  now  at  the  Commencement. 

WILLIAM  BOSWELL  MOUNT. 

Billy  Mount  has  developed  a  certain  amount  of  swiftness  in 
recent  years.  When  he  was  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work,  Philadelphia 
was  good  enough  for  him  to  both  work  and  live  in.  But  having 
graduated  from  the  "Y"  and  gone  into  business,  he  announces 
that  he  still  lives  at  the  old  address  in  the  city  of  Brotherly 
Love,  but  has  his  office  in  New  York  City.  Of  course,  there  is 
a  good  train  service  between  the  two  metropoli,  but  it  must  be 
monotonous  getting  down  to  Broad  Street  Station  every  morn- 
ing and  climbing  out  of  the  Hudson  Terminal  two  hours  later, 
and  reversing  the  process  along  towards  evening. 

Billy  writes,  "At  my  last  writing,  (1914),  I  was  treasurer  of 
the  United  Ice  Improvement  Co.,  and  still  hold  that  position,  but 
the  war  stopped  all  operations,  and  we  are  just  beginning  to 
take  on  life  again.  From  1916-1918  I  was  manager  of  the 
Paper  Products  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  but  paper  scarcity  put  that 
out  of  'business."  It  can  be  seen  from  this  statement  that  we 
have  the  war  to  blame  for  the  lack  of  improvement  in  our  ice, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  company  will  soon  get  back  to 
full  life  and  vigor,  for  domestic  varieties  of  ice  are  in  great  need 
of  improvement,  both  in  size  and  staying  powers. 
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During  the  war  Mount  was  with  the  Eddystone  Rifle  Plant,  at 
Eddy  stone,  Pa.,  for  a  time,  superintending-  the  manufacture  of 
rifles.  None  of  his  children  were  old  enough  to  enter  into  active 
service. 

LEWIS  SEYMOUR  MUDGE. 

In  order  to  get  back  to  the  Lew  Mudge  of  the  class  of  '89,  that 
boyish  looking  lad  who  used  to  resemble  a  bundle  of  wires  about 
as  much  as  anything,  you  have  to  strip  off  a  lot  of  honors  and 
titles,  remove  a  mass  of  details,  composed  of  committee  chair- 
manships, trusteeships,  and  such  like,  and  the  aureole  that  sur- 
rounds the  Pastor  of  Harrisburg's  biggest  church  and  affiliated 
enterprises,  and  underneath  you  will  find  plain  little  Lew,  not  a 
bit  changed,  interested  as  ever  in  everything  that  is  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  class,  and  anxious  as  ever  to  be  of  service  to 
it. 

Lew  has  always  had  a  fondness  for  firsts.  He  had  a  discon- 
certing way  of  keeping  in  first  group  in  college  days,  and  he  is 
one  of  the  few  men  who  remember  that  they  were  in  the  first 
general  group  at  graduation.  Most  of  the  others  have  either  for- 
gotten their  standing,  or  else  they  camouflage  it  by  specious 
generalization.  But  when  Lew  got  through  college  he  still  re- 
tained the  habit  of  getting  firsts.  He  went  to  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Beverly,  N.  J.,  for  a  while,  then  to  the  First 
Church  of  Trenton,  afterwards  to  the  First  Church  of  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  and  now  he  is  in  the  First  Church  of  Harrisburg,  although 
for  some  purely  local  reason  it  is  called  the  Pine  Street  Church. 
And  such  a  church !  It  has  two  chapels,  and  two  parish  build- 
ings, and,  as  compared  with  all  the  enterprises  of  the  great 
Presbyterian  denomination,  it  stands  27th  in  membership,  3rd  in 
Sunday  School  strength,  and  8th  in  parish  membership.  Man- 
aging such  a  complexity  of  activities  must  tend  to  keep  Lew 
thin.  He  cordially  invites  any  of  his  classmates  who  are  doubt- 
ful about  the  reality  of  all  this  to  stop  over  and  investigate  for 
themselves. 

During  the  war  Lew  gave  about  one  third  of  his  time  each 
month  to  work  in  the  camps  under  the  direction  of  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  He  delivered  about  one  hundred  addresses  in  all.  He  is 
quite  proud  over  the  fact  that  his  church  sent  303  men  to  the 
front,  besides  some  others  who  went  into  "Y"  work. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  Lew  was  the  first,  and  for 
fifteen  years  the  only  Class  Secretary  of  '89.  His  work  in  those 
years  is  only  partially  revealed  by  the  Records.  Behind  the 
printed  page  lies  the  patient  investigation,  the  careful  balancing 
of  information  and  the  intuitive  decisions  which  make  our  Rec- 
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ords  so  complete.  He  can  have  the  job  back  any  time!  This 
last  sentence  is  written  just  about  one  month  before  the  Reunion 
of  1919,  and  is  simply  an  overflow  of  soul  from  a  slightly  har- 
rassed  individual  who  is  wobbling;  around  in  shoes  too  big  for 
him.  But,  let  it  stand,  and  let  us  now,  gentlemen,  move  for- 
ward to  the  next  case. 

AISAKU  NAKAGAWA. 

From  old  Nippon  comes  the  satisfying  news  that  Nak  is  still 
in  touch  with  the  college  and  the  class.  He  is  living  at  Oiso, 
where  he  went  twelve  years  ago  on  his  retirement  from  the 
professorate  in  Sendai  Medical  School.  No  changes  have  taken 
place  in  his  family,  and  hence  his  older  child,  Kaichiro,  must  be 
twenty  years  old,  and  should  be  making  plans  to  come  on  to 
Princeton  soon. 

Our  classmate  states  that  his  country's  share  in  the  war  was 
of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  call  for  any  service,  direct  or  indirect, 
from  the  people  at  large. 

Owing  to  the  distance,  Nakawaga,  could  not  plan  to  attend  the 
Reunion,  but  he  sent  his  photograph,  which  was  on  exhibition 
there. 

FRED  NEHER. 

The  methods  of  the  laboratory  are  visible  in  Fred's  replies  to 
the  Questionnaire.  For  instance,  he  can  be  pictured  with  blow 
pipe  in  hand  investigating  the  4th  question,  namely,  "If  any 
changes  occurred  in  your  family  since  you  replied  to  the  1914 
Questionnaire  indicate  them  here,  i.  e.,  deaths,  births,  mar- 
riages." After  haviner  applied  various  reaererits,  and  referred  to 
certain  laws  and  sequences,  he  writes,  "Items  and  total  un- 
changed."   For  which  the  class  is  very  much  obliged. 

It  so  happened  that  Fred  was  Professor  of  Organic  Chemistry 
in  Princeton  University  in  1917.  Of  course  he  has  held  this  posi- 
tion for  a  great  many  years,  and  no  one  seemed  to  be  unduly 
excited  over  the  fact.  But  in  1917  conditions  changed  over  night. 
An  entirely  new  agent  was  introduced  into  warfare  'by  the  Huns 
when  they  began  the  use  of  poisonous  gas.  The  full  story  cannot 
be  told  yet,  but  in  that  laboratory  where  Fred  has  been  working 
away  at  his  stinks  and  other  things  for  so  long  a  time  something 
happened  that  was  worth  while.  He  himself  will  not  tell  the 
story,  and  perhaps  none  of  the  class  would  care  to  investigate  it 
to  any  great  extent.  But  Fred  does  write,  very  guardedly,  "I 
co-operated  in  starting  gases  in  warfare  researches  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  from  June,  1917.  to  December,  1918,  conducted  at 
Princeton  a  branch  laboratory  under  the  Bureau  of  .Mines  and 
the  War  Department.     I  refused  a  commission  in  the  Chemical 
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Warfare  Service,  but  finally  accepted  an  appointment  as  Consult- 
ing Chemist  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  The  laboratory  rendered 
valuable  service,  especially  in  1917."  And  in  answer  to  the 
question,  "What  new  inventions  have  you  devised?"  Fred 
rather  briefly  notes,  "A  few  improved  and  new  methods  for  pre- 
paring war  'gas'  materials."  He  should  have,  at  least,  given  a 
few  names  for  the  fearsome  things,  so  that  his  classmates  might 
take  down  their  old  textbooks  and  laboriously  work  out  the 
combinations. 

Fred's  son,  John  Hutchins  Neher,  is  in  the  class  of  '21,  and  is 
rather  definitely  headed  toward  electrical  engineering.  Miss 
Sara  Wadsworth  Neher  enters  Smith  College  this  fall.  Fred 
loyally  adds,  "Both  parts  of  the  new  edition  are  a  distinct  im- 
provement on  the  old.  If  this  is  unbiased  testimony,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  truth,  John  and  Sara  must  be  "going 
some." 

'But  '89  will  be  sorry  to  learn  that  in  his  prime,  Fred,  who  for 
so  long  a  time  was  the  embodiment  and  embonpointment  of 
rotund  physical  vigor,  has  had  to  abandon  "foot  work"  and  take 
to  the  current  craze  for  rapid  propulsion.  In  other  words,  he 
has  at  last  bought  a  "speed  wagon,"  and  unblushingly  asserts, 
"I  am  prouder  of  my  N.  J.  Driver's  License  than  of  any  diploma, 
— and  worked  harder  to  get  it."  When  Fred  and  Howard  War- 
ren get  out  on  the  road  together  there  will  be  some  pretty  little 
brushes  on  quiet  stretches.  Perhaps  some  day  we  will  read  in  a 
Trenton  paper  of  the  arrest  of  two  Princeton  professors  for 
exceeding  the  speed  limits. 

Flsewhere  in  this  Record  will  be  found  a  summary  of  the 
progress  of  our  Alma  Mater  during  the  decade  from  1909  to  the 
present  year,  written  by  Fred  Neher.  It  is  a  masterly  conspectus 
and  will  be  treasured  by  every  '89  man.  The  class  thanks  him 
for  this  other  evidence  of  his  readiness  to  help  it,  even  at  the 
risk  of  neglecting  other  things  in  his  over  busy  days. 

WILLIAM  MILLER  PAXTON. 

Billy  is  still  engrossed  in  the  problems  of  living,  and  may  be 
found  at  Princeton,  in  21  Morven  Place.  He  writes,  "I  have  not 
been  in  active  business  since  I  last  wrote,  but  still  find  some 
work  to  do  as  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Denny  Estate  of  Pittsburgh."  No  one  who  has  not  experienced 
it  can  picture  the  distracting,  nerve-racking  strain  such  a  posi- 
tion entails,  and  the  sympathy  of  the  class  will  be  extended  to 
Billy  whenever  he  indicates  his  desire  for  it.  He  served  upon  all 
sorts  of  local  committees  during  the  war,  and  yet  found  time  to 
write  a  good  long  letter  to  Warren  for  publication  in  one  of  the 
Bulletins. 
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HENRY  RUSSELL  PEMBERTON. 

It  took  some  patient  sleuthing  to  get  on  Pemiberton's  trail, 
for  he  had  left  New  York  City,  but  you  can't  miss  a  good  man 
when  you  really  set  out  to  find  him,  and  he  was  discovered 
"away  down  in  old  Virginny,"  at  Richmond.  His  permanent 
address,  until  his  next  change,  is  Gresham  Court,  Richmond,  Va. 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  he  is  there  now.  He  writes  from 
one  of  the  Army  buildings  of  New  York  City,  "I  was  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  medicine,  almost  exclusively  orthopedic  sur- 
gery, until  I  received  a  commission  as  First  Lieutenant,  Medical 
Corps,  U.  S.  Army,  and  went  into  active  service  on  April  10, 
1918.  Most  of  the  summer  was  spent  at  Camp  McClellan,  Ala- 
bama, as  Ward  Surgeon.  I  was  then  attached  to  Base  Hospital 
No.  157,  intended  for  Foreign  Service,  but  did  not  get  overseas 
before  the  armistice  was  signed.  Since  then  I  have  been  on  duty 
at  Embarkation  Hospital  No.  2,  at  Secaucus,  N.  J.,  and  now  at 
Debarkation  Hospital  No.  5,  in  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  Lex- 
ington Avenue,  New  York  City. 

If  the  engagements  of  the  service  permit,  Pemberton  plans  to 
be  with  the  class  at  the  Reunion.  Bandy  Van  Wagenen  wrote  to 
Warren  that  he  had  noticed  in  some  official  bulletin  or  other  a 
Russell  Pemberton  who  was  gazetted  Captain.  It  will  be  well 
therefore  to  discover  just  where  Pemberton  is  "at,"  for  we  want 
to  give  all  men  their  due,  so  far  as  titles  go. 

CYRUS  LONG  PERSHING. 

Just  at  the  last  minute,  with  the  printer  waiting  to  close  the 
final  form,  comes  the  following  letter  from  Denver,  bringing 
glad  news  from  that  far  country  concerning  the  wanderings  of 
Pershing.  We  knew  that  he  had  gone  into  the  war,  and  through 
the  kindness  of  his  brother  a  sketch  of  his  meteoric  career  had 
been  prepared,  but  having  heard  that  our  classmate  had  returned 
to  the  country,  a  very  peremptory  and  altogether  satisfactory 
letter  was  despatched,  the  reply  to  which  is  so  hot  off  the  griddle 
that  it  is  given  entire,  signature  and  all. 

"In  the  spring  of  1917  I  was  asked  to  join  Base  Hospital  29, 
a  Colorado  Red  Cross  organization,  as  Neurologist  and  Alienist 
There  being  nobody  else  available  for  the  job  I  accepted.  In 
June  I  received  a  commission  as  Captain.  I  went  on  active  duty 
on  October  2,  1917,  at  Camp  Greenleaf,  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Ga. 
brom  there  I  went  to  New  York  City,  where  I  had  a  special 
course  in  my  specialty.  From  New  York  I  went  to  Camp  Cody, 
New  Mexico,  where  our  unit  was  mobilized. 

"We  sailed  from  New  York  on  July  6th,  1918,  and  arrived  at 
Liverpool  on  the  17th.    We  were  stationed  at  a  hospital  in  Tot- 
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tenham,  London,  about  six  miles  from  the  Victoria  Station  and 
the  American  Headquarters.  The  British  evacuated  the  hospital 
and  turned  it  over  to  us. 

"I  was  in  London  about  six  months,  at  Winchester  for  three 
weeks,  and  returned  to  New  York  on  February  24,  1919.  I  got 
my  discharge  at  Fort  Logan,  near  here,  on  March  8th.  I  almost 
forgot  the  most  important  event  of  my  military  career,  namely, 
that  I  was  promoted  to  Major  in  the  latter  part  of  October. 

"I  enjoyed  my  stay  in  England  and  found  London  and  Win- 
chester interesting  places.  There  is  a  college  with  about  five 
hundred  students  at  Winchester,  and  I  was  interested  to  find 
that  they  used  Professor  Young's  Astronomy  as  a  text  book. 

"With  some  of  the  other  officers  I  had  luncheon  twice  with 
Sir  William  Osier,  and  once  with  Sir  Thomas  Lipton.  On  one 
of  these  occasions  we  enjoyed  a  tour  of  Oxford,  personally  con- 
ducted by  Sir  William. 

"I  shall  not  be  able  to  get  to  the  Reunion,  much  as  I  should 
like  to  be  there.  I  am  just  getting  started  in  practice  again,  and 
will  have  to  devote  my  attention  exclusively  to  getting  things 
going  for  some  time  to  come. 

Sincerely, 

Kuros  Ho  Anarchistos." 

The  class  will  be  greatly  relieved  by  the  admission  Pershing 
makes  in  his  signature.  He  is  still  simply  and  solely  an  Anar- 
chist, after  all  his  wanderings.  But  being  a  Major  as  well  seems 
to  link  him  up  with  the  Bolshevists,  who  are,  so  we  understand, 
professed  leaders  of  the  majority.  Some  of  our  mathematical 
minds  can  work  this  problem  out  at  their  leisure. 

JOHN  VAN  NESS  PHILIP. 

Philip  has  not  been  an  ardent  correspondent  of  the  several 
secretaries  and  others  of  the  class  who  have  sought  to  obtain 
information  from  him.  However,  he  did  send  a  good  reply  to 
the  Questionnaire  of  1914,  and  a  very  informing  return  came  of 
the  1919  questions.  "Talavera,"  located  at  Claverack,  New  York, 
is  his  permanent  residence  and  there  he  has  indulged  in  such 
recreations  as  farming,  and  the  development  of  water  power. 
He  always  was  inclined  to  military  things,  and  during  the  Span- 
ish war  he  was  in  Cuba  for  a  while,  as  Adjutant.  He  spent  two 
years  in  the  Philippines  also  in  the  early  period  of  occupation, 
as  Captain  and  Adjutant. 

With  all  this  experience  behind  him  it  is  not  at  all  surprising 
that  he  was  soon  assigned  to  duty  when  the  European  War 
began.    His  record,  as  filed  with  the  compiler  of  the  class  statis- 
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tics,  is  a  straightforward  statement  of  deeds  and  accomplish- 
ments.    Here  it  is: 

"Major  and  Adjutant-General  from  September  6th,  1917,  to 
date.  Went  to  France  in  April,  1918,  with  the  4th  Division,  as 
Adjutant  of  the  8th  Infantry  Brigade.  In  G-3  Sec.  1st.  A.  C.  and 
1st  Army,  July  and  part  of  August.  Went  through  operations  at 
Chateau-Thierry  and  Soissons.  With  British  for  one  month  in 
North  of  France.  Adjutant-General  and  acting  G-4,  Intermediate 
Section  S.  O.  S.  at  time  of  armistice.  Took  part  in  active  com- 
bat operations  with  the  4th,  26th,  28th  and  42nd  Divisions." 

Now,  barring  the  fact  that  there  are  a  few  capital  letters  and 
figures  that  are  difficult  to  explain  to  the  unmilitary  man,  this 
seems  like  a  pretty  good  piece  of  work,  and  '89  is  proud  of  the 
fact  that  it  has  an  Adjutant-General  among  its  members.  Philip 
hopes  to  be  able  to  attend  the  Reunion  for  a  short  while. 

CLIFFORD  CHANDLER  POLLISON. 

Pollison  has  become  so  enamored  of  Jersey  City  as  to  now 
admit  he  stays  there  nights  as  well  as  makes  it  his  place  of 
business.  He  is  still  at  the  old  stand  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  Ter- 
minal in  Pacific  Avenue,  and  still  cuts  ice  and  disposes  of  pota- 
toes in  lots  of  various  sizes  to  unsuspecting  purchasers.  Of 
course  he  is  still  as  loyal  to  Princeton  as  he  always  has  been, 
and  the  full  measure  of  his  devotion  may  be  discovered  by  his 
response  to  the  question  concerning  the  likelihood  of  his  being 
able  to  remain  during  the  entire  time  of  the  Reunion.  In  a 
sentence  which  is  reminiscent  of  a  construction  used  by  our 
former  friend,  Julius  Caesar,  he  asserts*  "I  hope  to,  I  want  to, 
and  I  will  if  I  can." 

Polly  had  a  busy  time  during  the  war.  The  worms  got  away 
with  the  ice,  as  usual,  and  he  did  not  do  much  at  that  part  of  the 
business,  but  potatoes  were  in  steady  demand  always,  and  for 
many  people  were  the  principal  article  of  diet.  Polly  undertook 
to  satisfy  their  demand  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  On  the  side 
he  declares  that  his  participation  in  the  war  consisted  in  buying 
more  bonds  than  he  could  digest,  thus  making  himself  a  sort  of 
bonded  warehouse,  perhaps,  and  aiding  in  the  usual  ways  open 
to  men  who  could,  not  persuade  the  authorities  that  they  were 
perfectly  good  food  for  shot  and  shell. 

He  confesses  that  his  literary  output  has  been  very  slight,  and 
darkly  hints  that  Warren  is  responsible  for  the  question.  And 
he  has  a  "come  back"  at  our  worthy  V.  P.  which  shows  that  he 
still  recalls  some  of  his  former  Latinity,  for  he  declares,  "Sui 
generis,  Warren,"  which  being  translated,  means,  i"You  are 
another,  old  man." 
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EDMUND  FRANCIS  LACEY  QUINN. 

The  above  rather  lengthy  cognomen  is  the  full,  official,  legal 
title  of  Ouinn,  but  in  later  years  he  is  struggling  to  get  along 
with  a  somewhat  shorter  form  of  words,  for  he  now  signs  him- 
self, Edmund  L.  Quinn.  He  has,  after  some  exertions,  extend- 
ing'through  a  number  of  years,  succeeded  in  dissociating  himself 
from  all  connection  with  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission. 
He  writes,  "I  wish  you  would  cut  out  the  "'U.  S.  Civil  Service" 
from  my  address,  and  then  my  letters  will  be  less  likely  to  go  to 
the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  with  which  I  have  no  con- 
nection." Regretfully,  but  none  the  less  firmly,  therefore,  the 
class  will  please  perform  the  requested  operation,  and  hereafter 
address  our  classmate  simply  in  care  of  the  Comptroller  of  Cur- 
rency, Treasury  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Quinn  is  Chief  of  Division  of  Organization  of  National  Banks, 
and  if  any  of  the  class  feels  the  need  of  having  a  little  bank 
organized  in  their  town  they  have  only  to  write  down  to  him, 
marking  the  letter  "Personal,"  and  they  will  get  full  instructions 
on  purchasing,  planting,  cultivating,  training,  and  harvesting. 

Business  seems  to  be  in  the  way  of  having  Quinn  at  the  Re- 
union. He  writes  "I  may  perhaps  be  in  Princeton  in  June,  but 
I  am  afraid  the  chances  are  against  it.  I  have  some  legal  pub- 
lications to  get  out  for  the  office,  and  am  compelled  to  give  them 
my  personal  attention.  Always  glad  to  see  any  of  the  boys 
when  they  come  this  way." 

EDWIN    WATSON   RAND. 

In  only  one  of  the  previous  Records  has  Mose  had  his  name 
properly  printed.  He  has  been  called  "Edward"  in  all  but  the 
Decennial  edition,  and  now  he  stands  forth  again,  revealed  as 
the  claimant  to  "Edwin."  Not  that  it  makes  the  slightest  dif- 
ference to  '89  what  he  may  call  himself  outside.  He  is  still 
"Mose"  and  just  as  no  one  within  the  inner  circle  would  recog- 
nize Professor  Eugene  Walter  Belknap  as  being  a  member  of  the 
class,  so  we  would  spurn  connection  with  "Rev.  Edwin  Watson 
Rand"  in  any  class  function.  The  class  started  with  two  "Mose's" 
and  will  insist  upon  having  them  to  the  end. 

Another  innovation  to  be  noted  is  the  prefix  "Rev."  which 
may  now  truthfully  be  surcharged  to  Mose's  full  name.  After 
long  deliberation,  with  a  certain  wistful  looking  backward,  he 
writes,  "I  was  ordained  a  Presbyterian  minister  late  in  life, 
Easter  time,  April  24th,  1916.  Copying  from  a  practice  observed 
in  certain  newspapers,  we  insert  here,  "Bobby  Speer,  please  take 
notice." 
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Mose  now  declares  that  he  is  a  teacher  and  preacher.  He  is 
teaching  at  Kiskiminetas  School,  and  preaching  as  opportunity 
offers  at  churches  in  the  vicinity.  Because  of  his  connection 
with  the  school  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  can  be  at  the  Reunion. 
If  he  is  absent  it  will  be  his  first  lapse  since  1895. 

In  the  matter  of  recreation  there  seems  to  be  need  for  a  careful 
inquiry  by  properly  constituted  authority.  In  his  later  years 
Mose  has  become  infected  with  the  bacillus  of  golf.  It  has  taken 
him  in  a  somewhat  peculiar  fashion,  for  he  writes  that  he  is  an 
"Honorable  member  of  the  Deal  Golf  Club."  This  is  a  peculiar 
position  to  be  in,  for  never  before  has  anybody  ventured  to  claim 
such  a  title. 

FREDERICK  ALONZO  REMINGTON. 

Here  is  another  of  those  idyllic  Massachusetts  lives,  to  be 
placed  alongside  of  Berry,  and  Merrill,  and  Life,  and  Walton. 
The  air  up  in  the  Old  Bay  Colony  must  be  conductive  to  equani- 
mity, steady  habits,  and  a  peaceful  view  of  life.  Listen  to  Rem- 
ington's outline  of  existence  for  the  past  ten  years.  "The 
groundwork  is  the  daily  grind  of  office  routine,  usually  an  addi- 
tional hour  or  two  on  side  lines  of  income  production,  a  few 
hours  at  home  with  books  and  papers,  at  the  lodge,  or  at  some 
neighborhood  or  town  social  gathering ;  then  sleep,  and  repeat 
the  dose.  Few  vacations.  No  sickness.  No  great  calamities. 
Much  to  be  thankful  for." 

Remington  has  given  up  the  profession  of  accounting  and  is 
now  devoting  himself  to  insurance.  His  hobbies  run  toward 
chicken  raising  and  gardening.  He  has  in  recent  years  given 
a  good  deal  of  time  to  Masonic  affairs,  and  is  deeply  interested 
in  the  local  lodge. 

He  seems  to  have  moved,  within  the  past  ten  years,  from  52 
Stockbridge  Road,  Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  to  51,  of  the  same 
street.  It  may  cost  more  to  move  further,  in  Massachusetts. 
In  other  parts  of  the  country  it  is  said  to  be  cheaper  to  move 
than  to  pay  rent. 

Remington's  only  son,  "Dempster,  went  to  France  in  June, 
1917,  with  the  American  Ambulance  and  Field  Service,  enlisted 
in  the  A.  E.  F.  on  October  1st,  1917,  as  a  member  of  Company 
B,  5th  Ammunition  Train,  1st  Division,  with  which  he  saw  ser- 
vice along  the  French  lines  for  a  year;  was  promoted  to  1st 
Sergeant  and  made  an  instructor.  He  was  on  the  ocean  return- 
ing to  this  country  as  an  instructor  when  the  armistice  was 
signed.  He  received  an  honorable  discharge  a  few  weeks  ago 
and  has  joined  the  mercantile  marine  service.  I  hoped  to  make  a 
Princeton  man  of  him,  but  he  prefers  adventure  to  book  learning. 
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One  of  his  stunts  in  France  was  to  drive  a  motor  truck  on  a 
seventy-two  hour  run  with  a  load  of  French  troops  rushing  to 
the  assistance  of  the  English  at  Cambrai." 

Remington  has  a  whole-hearted  way  about  him  that  is  char- 
acteristic of  his  admiration  for  Princeton  and  loyalty  to  -the 
class  of  '89.  He  writes,  in  answer  to  the  question  about  attend- 
ance at  the  Reunion,  "If  I  attend,  as  I  hope  to  do,  I  shall  plan 
to  remain  during  the  Reunion."  Note,  he  writes  not  a  word 
about  the  well-being  of  the  poultry,  the  garden,  or  business, 
during  his  absence,  but  simply  states  his  determination,  and  he 
will  be  welcome,  we  are  quite  sure. 

EDMUND  YARD  ROBBINS. 

If  anything  really  needs  to  be  done  it  requires  a  busy  man  to 
do  it.  And  Robbins  is  one  of  that  kind.  And  he  does  things, 
particularly  for  the  class,  just  as  if  he  was  built  specially  for  the 
service.  If  the  Reunion  looks  good,  depend  upon  it  that  Rob- 
bins  has  been  rushing  around  between  Faculty  meetings  and 
class  engagements  and  such  like  nuisances  and  has  been  pushing 
chairs  and  fixing  cots  and  arranging  things  generally. 

Of  course,  Robbins  is  still  Professor  of  Greek,  and  still  resides 
in  the  street  of  the  blessed,  otherwise  known  as  Library  Place, 
but  the  war  caused  a  considerable  fluttering  in  the  dovecotes  of 
the  Classics,  so  far  as  Princeton  was  concerned,  and  Robbins 
was  caught  up  in  the  swirl  and  got  away,  for  a  while,  from 
ancient  Greek  in  order  to  teach  young  men  contemplating  an  early 
trip  to  Europe  how  to  converse  with  ease  in  French.  But  the 
practice  trenches  on  the  campus  are  all  filled  up,  the  dormitories 
are  no  longer  barracks,  the  town  is  no  longer  under  military 
discipline,  lights  no  longer  must  be  doused  at  10  p.  m.,  and  Rob- 
bins is  looking  forward  to  a  somewhat  solitary  existence  in  the 
future,  "teaching  Greek,  with  a  little  Sanscrit  and  comparative 
grammar  thrown  in."  Well,  somebody  has  to  do  it,  and  why 
not  Robbins? 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  historical  interest  to  know  that  our 
classmate  is  the  author  of  the  entrance  examination  papers  in 
Greek  which  are  used  by  the  College  Board  all  over  the  country, 
and  has  done  this  for  many  years.  Wherever  a  young  man  may  be 
found,  writhing  over  the  toughness  of  the  examination,  depend 
upon  it  he  is  fervently  saying  certain  words  whose  ultimate 
application  rests  on  the  devoted  head  of  Prof.  Robbins. 

THOMAS  M.  ROE. 

In  1909  Rollins  succeeded  in  getting  information  from  Roe, 
who  was,  at  that  time,  in  business  in  Reading,  Pa.     No  word 
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was  obtained  from  him  for  the  1914  Reunion,  and  attempts  to 
discover  his  whereabouts  have  failed.  It  is  impossible  to  dis- 
cover whether  letters  addressed  to  him  at  Reading  have  been 
delivered,  because  of  the  uncertainty  about  mail.  The  war  is, 
responsible  for  no  greater  inconvenience  than  the  unreliability 
of  mail  service. 

PHILIP  ASH  TON  ROLLINS. 

So  far  as  addresses  are  concerned,  Phil  Rollins  has  been  un- 
usually conservative.  He  has-  remained  at  the  same  address  for 
at  least  ten  years,  which  is  a  remarkable  record  for  a  confirmed 
Mew  Yorker.  But  that  is  all  that  can  be  said  of  Rollins'  con- 
servatism. To  the  casual  reader  his  account  of  his  doings  since 
1914  would  appear  to  be  compounded  of  the  Arabian  Nights 
and  Don  (Juixote.  He  writes  as  if  he  were  the  first  to  reply  to 
the  Questionnaire.  In  reality  he  is  the  absolute  and  ultimate 
last.  What  follows  has  been  obtained  only  by  continuous  and 
severe  pressure,  exerted  by  various  members  of  the  class  both 
in  and  out  of  office  hours.    Here  is  what  Phil  writes: 

"The  past  five  years  have  seen  me  continue  in  the  law  firm  of 
Rollins  &  Rollins,  but  have  permitted  me  to  spend  but  few  hours 
in  its  office.  In  August,  1914,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  I  tried 
to  enter  'the  military  service,  but  was  found  to  have  too  few  sea- 
worthy legs.  Thereupon  I  switched  to  the  work  of  war  relief. 
Until  our  country  entered  the  war,  I  worked  first  for  the  Belgians 
and  later  for  the  British.  Presently  I  was  transferred  to  the 
American  Red  Cross  and  there  I  be  still.  Except  for  such  time 
as  I  am  permitted  to  give  to  my  duties  as  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  American  Committee  for  Devastated 
France,  the  Red  Cross  takes  all  my  working  hours.  My  work 
has  related  largely  to  matters  of  conciliation,  but  has  involved  a 
certain  amount  of  unintelligently  conducted  'Intelligence.' 

"This  sudden  heave  into  twelve  and  fourteen  hours  of  relief 
work  each  day  was  the  reason  why  the  record  did  not  appear  five 
years  ago.  By  October  1st,  1914,  over  a  third  of  the  class  had 
failed  to  reply,  and  the  relief  organizations  were  urging  that  their 
members  devote  themselves  to  relief  work  alone. 

"By  the  way,  I  will  knit  a  pair  of  socks  for  the  man  who 
comes  furthest  to  reach  our  Reunion.  With  a  knitting  machine 
I  have  given  two  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers  sore  feet. 

"Short  visits  to  Colorado  in  1915  and  1916  and  a  flying  trip  to 
the  Saguenay  River  in  1918  have  marked  my  only  absences  from 
New  York.  During  that  Colorado  trip  of  1916,  I,  leaving  a  log 
cabin,  arrived  in  a  Ford  car  at  a  hotel  at  which  John  Todd  was  a 
guest.    It  was  a  powerfully  fine  looking  hotel  and  John  was  con- 
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siderably  dressed  up,  and  was  also  on  the  front  porch.  When  the 
hotel  servants  suggested  that  the  country  people  had  better 
keep  away  from  Governor  Hughes,  who  was  also  on  the  porch,  I 
being  the  principal  objectee,  John  looked  at  my  clothes,  and 
then  saved  me.  He  spoke  to  me,  and  the  bouncer  withdrew. 
John,  I  publicly  acknowledge  my  debt  to  you." 

THOMAS  HENRY  POWERS  SAILER. 

Like  his  namesake  Sinbad  has  sailed  to  foreign  lands  and  brought 
back  wondrous  stories.  How  he  can  remain  settled  in  prosaic 
New  York  and  commute  to  Englewood,  N.  J.,  with  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  golden  days  in  the  Far  East  is  one  of  the  things  no 
fellow  can  find  out. 

But  he  seems  to  be  willing  to  journey  to  and  fro  daily,  and  find 
occupation  sufficient  to  keep  him  from  rusting  out.  He  has, 
seemingly,  lengthened  his  moorings  to  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions,  and  become  attached  to  the  staff  of  the 
Teachers'  College,  on  120th  Street,  New  York.  He  still  gives 
some  time  to  the  Mission  work  at  156  Fifth  Avenue,  however, 
as  he  explains  in  his  brief  statement,  which  is  appended.  Sinbad 
is  really  doing  a  remarkable  piece  of  work,  not  in  any  way  spec- 
tacular, but  bound  to  aid  in  the  raising  of  the  standard  of 
missionary  education  everywhere.  He  writes  concerning  him- 
self, as  follows: 

"At  the  time  of  the  last  Reunion  I  was  just  giving  up  a  job 
which  I  had  had  with  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions for  twelve  years,  in  charge!  of  the  department  of  mission 
study.  I  am  still  connected  with  the  Board  as  'Honorary  Edu- 
cational Adviser.'  David  Bovaird  is  'Medical  Adviser,'  also 
'Honorary.'  In  order  to  prepare  ourselves  for  our  responsible 
positions,  and  insure  that  the  Presbyterian  Board  should  not  go 
on  the  rocks  by  accepting  our  advice,  David  and  I  made  a  trip 
to  the  Far  East  in  1915,  to  see  things  for  ourselves.  David  went 
with  R.  E.  Speer  and  got  the  wool  pulled  over  his  eyes  in  con- 
sequence. I  went  Iby  myself  and  came  back  with  opinions  really 
worth  having.  I  met  the  other  two  '89  members  in  Manila  and 
we  traveled  together  for  a  short  period.  It  certainly  seemed 
good  to  be  with  college  classmates  that  far  away  from  home. 
The  trip  was  so  intensely  interesting  that  I  can  only  wonder 
that  more  people  do  not  take  it. 

"Since  1914  I  have  been  giving)  half  my  time  to  work  for  edu- 
cational missionaries  on  furlough,  at  Teachers'  College.  If  any- 
one thinks  it  is  not  something  of  a  job  to  extract  and  combine 
what  is  worth  while  in  the  two  subjects  of  education  and  foreign 
missions  I  would  suggest  that  he  try  it. 
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"As  to  recreation,  I  have  discovered  that  I  cannot  pitch  a  curved 
ball  any  more  than  Jacky  Morris  used  to,  which  is  none  at  all. 
I  keep  up  my  music  and  often  run  across  solos  that  I  used  to 
play  for  Stanley  Hughes,  or  duets  with  Billy  Mount,  or  accom- 
paniments for  Bert  Carter.  For  exercise  I  play  tennis  and  can 
put  it  over  R.  E.  Speer,  who  is  aging  fast." 

The  class  will  investigate  this  ex  parte  statement  concerning 
the  imminent  decrepitude  of  Bobby  Speer.  As  recollection  pre- 
sents it,  Sinbad  was  always  more  of  a  theorist  at  tennis  than  a 
real  practitioner.  He  had  the  book  instructions  very  well  ab- 
sorbed, and  could  describe  a  stroke  much  better  than  he  could 
make  it,  and  perhaps  he  still  dreams  he  is  playing  the  game  when 
in  reality  he  is  only  reading  some  account  of  a  match  in  the 
morning   paper. 

Randolph  Sailer,  Sinbad's  son,  is  to  graduate  at  this  Com- 
mencement. He  was  in  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  but  did  not  get  away 
from  college.    Josephine,  the  elder  daughter,  is  at  Vassar. 

WILLIAM  HEDGES  SCOFIELD. 

Billy  has  shaken  the  dust  of  the  north  from  his  feet,  and  now 
declares  himself  a  resident  of  Florida,  with  Winter  Haven,  Polk 
County,  as  his  summer  and  winter  abode.     He  writes : 

"My  occupation  for  the  past  seven  years  has  been  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Citrus  industry  in  Florida.  This  has  meant  not  only 
the  care  of  my  own  grove  interests,  which  necessitates  constant 
study  of  Citrus  diseases  and  pests,  with  an  occasional  intensive 
course  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Government  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  at  Gainesville,  Fla.,  but  also  an  active  Directorship 
of  the  local  division  of  the  Florida  Citrus  Exchange,  where  we 
are  handling  more  than  a  quarter  million  boxes  of  fruit  this 
season.  Although  I  came  to  Florida  solely  in  search  of  health,  I 
have  found  also  the  most  fascinating  work  I  ever  engaged  in. 
As  a  logical  result  of  these  conditions  I  am  a  'Florida  Booster,' 
first,  last,  and  all  the  time." 

Billy's  son,  Charles,  was  in  the  Junior  Plattsburg  Camp  last 
summer,  and  got  his  certificate  only  to  be  filled  with  disgust  be- 
cause the  "Big  Game"  stopped  while  he  was  still  on  the  side 
lines.  Charles  is  at  Williston  Seminary,  preparing  to  enter 
Princeton  this  fall. 

WILLARD  BLOSSOM  SEGUR. 

Those  who  have  read  Ian  Maclaren's  "Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier 
Bush,"  will  remember  the  little  group  of  tales  entitled,  "A  Doctor 
of  the  Old  School."  They  are  charming  and  tinged  with  enough 
pathos   to   make   them   worth   rereading  every   now   and   again. 
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Here  is  a  little  summary  taken  from  the  recollections  of  one 
Bill  Segur,  as  he  was  formerly  known,  which  deserves  to  be 
placed  along  side  of  Ian  Maclaren's  story.  As  this  is  read  the 
old  rollicking  personality  of  Bill  must  be  kept  in  mind.  One 
vivid  remembrance  the  class  has  was  the  envy  he  always  excited 
when  he  rode  his  high  wheeled  bicycle  to  Dickinson,  beating 
all  the  pedestrian  plodders  on  the  way.     But  now,  he  writes : 

"One  year  is  about  like  another  in  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
a  country  community.  Whatever  may  be  some  of  the  disadvan- 
tageous features  of  such  a  life,  there  are  many  points  in  which  it 
is  infinitely  more  satisfactory  than  a  city  practice,  even  if  not  as 
lucrative  or  celebrated.  I  know  the  people  and  country  for  miles 
around  and  am  known  by  them,  and  I  feel  that  they  are  my 
friends  and  I  am  theirs.  I  am  brought  into  closer  touch  with 
their  sorrows  and  their  joys,  their  successes  and  their  failures 
than  even  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  so  while  trying  to  relieve 
their  physical  ills  it  is  an  unspeakable  pleasure  to  feel  I  may 
have,  in  some  way,  helped  to  leave  some  comfort  and  brightness 
behind. 

"There  are  ;but  few  important  events  concerning  myself  dur- 
ing the  past  decade.  My  marriage  to  Laura  Warren  Hageman 
in  September,  1909,  and  the  advent  of  Willard  Warren  Segur, 
born  March  31,  1912,  are  of  the  greatest  interest  to  me.  A  long 
and  serious  illness  in  1915  has  been  my  only  mishap. 

"In  addition  to  my  usual  practice  I  am  Associate  Medical 
Examiner  for  Hampshire  County,  one  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen 
of  Enfield,  Chairman  of  the  School  Committee,  Chief  of  the  Fire 
Department,  and  a  member  of  the  Public  Library  Committee. 
While  I  was  not  able  to  serve  actively  during  the  war,  I  gave 
my  aid  as  far  as  possible  to  the  many  organizations  in  town  and 
so  tried  to  do  my  bit." 

If  Bill  lived  down  in  New  Jersey  he  would  be  regarded  as  a 
"Boss,"  but  because  he  dwells  in  Massachusetts  he  is  considered 
simply  as  a  Leading  Citizen,  and  runs  things,  just  the  same. 

It  requires  a  little  mathematics  to  figure  when  young  Willard 
will  be  getting  into  Princeton,  but  he  ought  to  graduate  with  the 
class  of  '34,  if  the  weather  holds  bright  and  clear. 

Bill  draws  a  fine  distinction  between  his  recreation  and  his 
hobbies.  Motoring  is  his  recreation  ;  his  home  and  family  are 
his  hobbies. 

JOHN  ELIOT  SHRADY. 

If  we  were  to  estimate  Doc  Shrady's  life  in  New  York  Citv  at 
the  value  he  himself  seems  to  put  upon  it  few1  describable  things 
would  be  less  interesting.     But  everyone  knows  that  a  doctor  in 
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the  metropolis  simply  cannot  have  an  uninteresting  life.  Even 
such  a  summation  as  this  written  by  Doc  himself,  can  be  en- 
larged to  great  lengths  if  time  permits.  He  writes,  "I  am  still 
practicing  medicine,  am  unmarried,  weigh  what  I  did  way  back 
in  '89,  and  feel  thirty  years  older.  As  to  war  work  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  a  medical  Advisory  Board,  and  worked  hard  while  it 
functioned.    It  was  a  little  share,  but  all  I  was  able  to  give." 


J.  CONDIT  SMITH. 

At  the  time  of  the  1909  Reunion,  Pete  Smith  was  located  by 
the  Secretary.  That  is,  he  was  in  business  at  Ball  Ground,  Ga., 
in  the  occupation  of  mining  coal,  but  he  asserted  that  he  had  a 
home  address  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Really,  Pete  does  not  stay 
very  long  in  one  place,  if  Records  are  to  be  believed.  In  1892 
he  was  in  New  York  City,  but  had  spent  the  two  preceding 
years  in  the  Black  Hills,  South  Dakota,  as  a  railroad  contractor. 
In  1895  and  1899  he  claimed  Troy  Hills,  N.  J.,  as  his  permanent 
address,  but  admitted  that  he  had  been  in  Nebraska,  Washington, 
Maryland  and  West  Virginia,  doing  railroad  work.  He  settled 
down  for  about  three  years  in  Chicago,  with  a  specialty  firm,  but 
the  Spanish  war  found  him  a  private  in  the  Artillery,  which 
gave  him  the  privilege  of  going  to  Porto  Rico.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  he  took  up  the  brick  business.  Nineteen  hundred  and 
four  found  him  in  Havana,  Cuba,  but  claiming  a  home  address  in 
New  York  City,  and  he  declared  "I  do  not  intend  to  change." 
But,  as  stated  above,  he  was  back  in  the  U.  S.  in  1909;  and 
where  he  has  been  in  the  intervening  years  would  be  good  read- 
ing, but,  alas,  he  has  not  told  anyone  in  the  class. 

Here  he  is,  in  1919,  writing-  on  a  letterhead,  "J-  C.  Smith,  P.  O. 
Box  302,  Paola,  Kansas."  That  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he 
has  at  last  settled  down  to  stay,  but  you  never  can  tell.  Just 
how  the  Guvner  got  on  his  track  is  not  known,  but  Aleck  sent 
one  of  those  summary  sounding  epistles  of  his,  and  Pete  replied 
giving  the  information  that  he  has  been  extremely  busy  in 
Oklahoma  and  Kansas  in  the  oil  business.  Because  of  this  he 
has  had  to  postpone  correspondence  not  connected  with  gushers. 
In  the  letter  he  promised  to  fill  out  and  return  the  Question- 
naire, and  maybe  he  will — sometime.  If  he  will  only  promise  to 
stay  in  Paola  until  the  issue  of  this  Record  he  will  have  a  chance 
to  read  about  his  old  chums  in  '89,  but  if  he  pulls  up  stakes  and 
starts  for  Siberia,  or  Tasmania,  or  Armenia,  it  is  hoped  that  he 
will  send  his  address,  because  keeping  track  of  his  permutations 
and  gyrations  on  this  old  earth  is  tiring  to  the  statistician. 
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LEWIS  MUDGE  SMITH. 

In  the  course  of  ten  years  Lew  has  succeeded  in  moving  his 
office  from  407  to  427  in  the  Coal  Exchange  Building.  His  resi- 
dence is  now  outside  of  Scranton,  at  Clark's  Summit,  Pa.  He 
records  with  pride  the  birth  of  Lewis  Brinton  Smith,  who  made 
his  appearance  on  June  10th,  1914,  and  who  ought  to  make  '36  if 
he  takes  care  of  himself. 

Lew  draws  a  fine  distinction  which  is  worth  remembering.  He 
remarks,  "Civil  Engineering  is  my  profession,  but  contracting 
mixed  with  engineering  is  my  business,"  and  as  for  recreations, 
he  declares,  "We  hardly  know  what  recreations  are  up  here, 
unless  you  call  walking  up  the  Wilkes-Barre  and  Moosic  moun- 
tains four  or  five  miles  to  your  jobs  recreations." 

So  far  as  the  war  is  concerned,  Lew  did  but  little  beyond  be- 
coming a  member  of  the  Public  Service  League.  His  boys  are 
too  young  to  be  able  to  get  into  the  army  or  navy,  although 
they  seem  to  have  occasional  scraps  between  themselves  in 
preparation  for  larger  fields  of  service  by  and  by. 

It  was  Lew's  hope  that  he  would  be  able  to  attend  the  Reunion. 

WILLIAM   WALTER  SMITH. 

In  the  interests  of  space  the  class  is  asked  to  turn  to  pages 
70  and  71  of  the  1909  Record,  and  read  the  statement  of  Doctor 
Tanner's  activities  there  filed.  Practically  all  that  is  there 
written  still  holds  good,  with  the  exception  that  the  business 
address  is  now  73  Fifth  Avenue,  and  the  residence,  118  West 
130th  Street,  New  York  City. 

To  those  who  are  interested  in  Sunday  School  development 
the  work  of  Doctor  Tanner  is  most  interesting  and  valuable. 
He  has  acquired  familiarity  with  the  publications  and  issues  of 
materials  of  every  supply  house  in  the  English  speaking  world, 
and  has  a  working  knowledge  of  about  as  many  heterogeneous 
things  as  are  possible  to  be  imagined.  He  is  doing  a  most  neces- 
sary work,  but  it  keeps  him  very  busy.  As  he  confesses  some- 
what ingenuously,  for  seventeen  years  he  has  "aimed  to  produce 
special  books  on  needed  topics,  not  generally  treated  elsewhere, 
or  in  an  insufficient  and  unsatisfactory  manner.  These  books 
have  had  an  enormous  sale,  reaching  many  thousands  of  pupils, 
teachers,  and  clergy."  Beginning  as  a  diocesan  institution,  un- 
der the  care  of  the  Bishop,  Doc  has  developed  the  business  and 
gradually  acquired  control,  until  now  he  the  sole  owner  of  the 
"New  York  Sunday  School  Commission,  Inc."  Another  case  of 
a  corporation  sole,  as  ecclesiastical  lawyers  would  call  it. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  our  classmate  ever  takes  a  day  off,  and 
consequently  there  is  not  much  chance  of  his  being  at  the  Re- 
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union.     But  if  any  of  the  class  wants  to  see  an  interesting  place, 

run  into  73  Fifth  Avenue  and  look  over  the  stock.     It  will  be  a 

surprise. 

ROBERT  ELLIOTT  SPEER. 

The  older  and  bigger  Bob  Speer  gets  the  smaller  he  writes. 
The  greater1  part  of  the  replies  in  the  Questionnaire  is  written  in 
such  small  characters  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  use  a  magni- 
fying glass  in  order  to  decipher  the  letters,  and  there  are  several 
lacunae  where  it  is  impossible  to  surmise  the  meaning  of  the 
quaint  looking  little  trickles  of  ink.  But  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  exhilaration  in  digging  out  the  meaning,  and  gradually 
coming  to  understand  what  it  is  all  about. 

Bob  tells  about  his  trip  to  the  Far  East,  with  David  Bovaird 
and  Sailer.  The  details  of  this  need  not  be  repeated.  During 
the  war  he  acted  as  Chairman  of  the  General  War  Time  Com- 
mission of  the  Churches,  which  has  conducted  the  work  of  the 
denominations  in  their  inter-relations  and  in  their  relations  to  the 
Government  during  the  war.  He  also  served  on  the  Committee 
of  Six,  advisory  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  matters  of  religion, 
and  he  has  worked  in  connection  with  other  agencies  supporting 
national  causes. 

In  1910  Edinburgh  University  honored  itself  by  giving  our 
classmate  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  Since  then  Rutgers 
College  and  Wooster  University  have  each  made  him  a  Doctor 
of  Laws.  When  he  gets  all  his  titles  strung  out  behind  him  he 
looks  like  the  tail  of  a  kite.  He  has  maintained  his  literary 
activity,  and  the  list  of  his  books  must  now  run  close  to  forty 
titles.  Most  of  these,  of  course,  are  on  missionary  or  religious 
subjects.  One,  which  was  quite  largely  quoted  during  the  war, 
was  entitled  "The  Christian  Man,  the  Church,  and  the  War,"  and 
was  designed  to  meet  the  objections  to  the  war  which  troubled 
some  men's  consciences. 

Bob  has  not  done  much  in  the  purely  mechanical  line,  and  con- 
sequently has  no  patents  to  his  credit,  but  he  admits  he  knows 
a  few  more  tricks  about  camping  and  catching  trout. 

When  the  war  began  for  the  United  States,  Elliott,  Bob's  old- 
est son,  was  a  Freshman  in  Princeton.  "He  went  over  im- 
mediately with  the  group  of  Princeton  students  sent  to  aid  the 
British  Army  Y.  M.  C.  A.  He  was  in  Great  Britain  and  France 
until  the  summer  of  1918,  when  he  came  home,  and  was  prepar- 
ing to  enter  naval  aviation  when  the  war  ended." 

Since  the  publication  of  the  1909  Record  another  son  has  been 
born,  named  William.  He  arrived  on  December  6,  1910,  which 
would  make  him  able  to  get  into  a  class  about  '31  or  '32.  It 
would  seem  that  there  will  be  quite  a  few  of  the  sons  of  '89  at 
college  about  that  time. 
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GORMLY   J.   SPROULL 

Five  weeks  after  the  1909  Reunion,  Gorm  was  married  to  Miss 
Margaret  Newell.  He  apparently  moved  into  town  at  the  time 
of  his  marriage,  leaving  Tom  to  take  care  of  the  Freeport  bach- 
elors' bunk,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  New  York  City.  He  is 
now  living  at  38  West  71st  Street,  and  shares  the  suite  of  offices 
with  Tom  at  1  Madison  Avenue.  He  is  still  practicing  law, 
and  for  recreation  plays  tennis,  about  as  well  as  he  ever  did. 
When  he  wants  real  sport  he  goes  off  trout  fishing. 

Gorm  is  independence  and  individualism  personified.  He  de- 
clared, in  1909,  that  he  had  "never  received  any  appointment 
from  any  person,  judge,  or  court,  nor  occupied  any  office  of  any 
kind."  Times  change,  however,  and  now  he  is  willing  to  admit 
that  team  work  is  better,  in  some  ways,  than  going  it  alone. 

The  war  brought  its  duties  to  our  classmate,  and  he  tells  that 
he  worked  on  the  draft  board,  "till  I  was  ready  to  drop,  and  at 
two  or  three  a.  m.,  when  just  dozing  off,  I  would  be  awakened 
by  a  clicking  noise.  This  was  Mrs.  Sproull  sitting  up  in  bed 
knitting  for  the  soldiers,  and  the  click  was  caused  by  the 
needles."  Another  of  the  horrors  of  war !  But  draft  boards  rage 
no  more,  the  Red  Cross  is  fed  up  on  sweaters  and  socks,  bonds 
cannot  be  bought  now,  and  consequently  Gorm  can  sleep  quietly 
and  peacefully  as  he  used  to  under  the  exciting  lectures  of  Pro- 
fessor Shields,  when  he  was  trying  to  reconcile  science  and  re- 
ligion. 

Of  course  in  the  legal  life  one  never  can  tell  what  a  day  will 
bring  forth,  and  Gorm  has  to  proceed  cautiously.  He  does  not 
know,  so  he  says,  on  one  day  what  he  shall  do  to-morrow,  and 
consequently  he  is  dubious  as  to  his  ability  to  remain  all  the  time 
at  the  Reunion.  But  just  note  down  here  the  ventured  predic- 
tion that  Gorm  will  be  on  hand  pretty  near  the  beginning  and 
will  stay  some  days  at  the  headquarters. 

THOMAS   SPROULL. 

Tn  an  attempt  to  persuade  this  legal  luminant  that  he  should 
devote  a  few  minutes  to  the  preparation  of  a  brief  for  his 
Questionnaire,  the  writer  ventured  to  seek  him  out  in  his  office 
at  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  To  the  rustic  the  men- 
tion of  this  address  means  nothing,  but  to  those  who  live  within 
the  metropolitan  area  the  vision  of  the  white  marble  block  and 
the  great  white  tower  comes  at  once  to  mind.  For  know,  gentle 
sir,  that  1  Madison  Avenue  houses  two  great  co-ordinated  con- 
cerns, the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  and  Sproull, 
Harmer  and  Sproull.  There  are,  it  is  true,  some  other  firms  in 
the  building,  but  none  we  are  interested  in.    To  reach  the  offices 
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of  Sproull,  Harmer  and  Sproull  it  is  necessary  to  ascend  into 
the  fourth  heaven,  and  then  pursue  a  long  and  devious  passage 
to  the  suite  occupied  by  them.  Once  the  door  is  entered  a  female 
Sherlock  Holmes  inquires  your  business.  You  can  feel  that  she 
possesses  second  sight,  and  is  examining  your  inside  pockets 
for  hidden  books,  prospectuses,  and  such  like.  When  you  in- 
quire for  Mr.  Thomas  Sproull,  she  admits  that  he  is  in,  but  is 
very,  very  busy  with  a  client  who  is  making  his  will.  What 
can  one  do?  To  break  in  on  such  a  solemn  function  seems  al- 
most phasphemous,  and  there  is  the  possibility  of  the  client 
dying  before  the  completion  of  the  operation,  anyhow.  The 
young  lady  somewhat  hesitatingly  finds  a  scrap  of  paper,  upon 
which  the  identity  of  the  caller  and  his  purpose  is  revealed,  and 
with  the  request  that  the  message  be  given  to  Mr.  Sproull  when 
he  is  at  leisure  the  timid  stranger  backs  out  and  flees. 

Next  morning  comes  this  note,  with  the  Questionnaire,  "I  was 
sorry  I  did  not  know  that  you  were  here.  I  would  have  been 
glad  to  see  you,  and  can  always  spare  a  minute  or  two  to  see 
you  no  matter  how  busy  I  am.  Next  time  you  stop  in  please  in- 
sist on  seeing  me.     Sincerely,  Tom." 

So,  there  you  are.  When  in  doubt,  go  forward.  Well,  Tom  is 
still  pursuing  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  lawing  it  in  the  daytime, 
and  gardening  out  at  Freeport,  Long  Island,  in  the  long  summer 
evenings. 

Somehow,  he  has  not  married,  but  there  is  still  hope.  He 
denies  that  he  did  anything  out  of  the  ordinary  for  the  war. 
This  probably  means  that  he  bought  bonds,  joined  organizations, 
wore  buttons,  attended  meetings,  paraded  behind  bands,  and  gen- 
erally enthused  everybody  with  the  idea  that  the  town  was  going 
higher  over  the  top  than  any  other  town  of  its  size  and  weight 
in  the  country. 

FRANCIS  LANSING  STEBBINS. 

Here  is  another  of  those  steady-going  practitioners,  whose 
house  is  so  well  known  by  ailing  folk  that  they  do  not  dare  to 
change  their  address.  Stebbins  has  still  the  same  location  he 
had  in  1909,  and  still  is  medicating  the  people  of  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
as  he  has  done  for  a  generation.  He  writes  that  he  notices  that 
Sid  Furst  has  a  son  only  four  days  older  than  his,  and  he  hopes 
that  in  the  near  future  they  may  be  another  combination  of  Furst 
and  Stebbins  on  the  campus.  If  his  luck  holds  out,  Friday,  the 
13th,  being  his  lucky  day,  Stebbins  expects  to  let  Geneva  take 
care  of  itself  for  a  while  and  attend  the  Reunion. 
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JOHN  DeWITT  STERRY. 

Jack  always  was  a  loquacious  fellow,  and  as  he  grows  older 
the  habit  becomes  more!  manifest.  He  used  also  to  write  graceful 
little  fancies  in  verse,  it  will  be  remembered,  but  in  these  latter 
days  he  is  in  business,  as  he  stoutly  affirms,  and  that  business  is 
the  importing  of  crude,  dry  drugs.  He  is  the  president  of  the  firm  of 
Weaver  and  Sterry,  Ltd.,  with  offices  at  79  Pine  Street,  and 
maintains  a  residence  at  16  Gramercy  Park,  New  York  City. 
In  the  filling  out  of  the  Questionnaire  he  has  a  fondness  for  the 
use  of  the  words,  "none"  and  "nothing,"  which  are  fearsome 
things,  God  wot,  to  one  who  is  anxious  to  present  a  mental 
picture  of  a  classmate  to  his  old  companions. 

Of  course  Jack  is  visible  to  his  friends  and  business  associates. 
One  who  has  seen  him  recently  declares  that  he  is  quite  artistic 
in  appearance,  with  a  Van  Dyke  beard.  As  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Players  Club,  it  can  be  inferred  that  outside  of  his  dry  and 
crude  drug  business  hours  he  is  interested  in  the  drama ;  and  it 
would  not  be  surprising  to  discover  that  he  still  exercises  his 
poetic  faculty  in  writing  comic  opera  librettos  and  such  like 
things. 

To  date  we  have  been  unable  to  convince  Jack  that  he  would 
have  a  good  time  if  he  were  to  visit  '89  at  Reunion  time,  but 
Guvner  Gulick  still  hopes  to  get  him  down  to  the  old  town. 

CHARLES  WADHAMS  STEVENS. 

Waddy  Stevens  is  another  of  the  New  York  City  professional  men 
whose  principal  diversion  seems  to  be  moving  their  offices  and 
residences.  In  1909  he  was  at  22  East  46th  Street.  In  1914  he 
was  at  350  West  88th  Street.  Now  he  is  at  41  West  69th  Street. 
He  is  "still  practicing  medicine  and  looking  after  people's  eyes. 
For  the  past  three  years  I  have  been  connected  with  the  New  York 
Post  Graduate  Hospital,  where  I  am  working  in  both  the  Neuro- 
logical and  Ophthalmological  Departments."  During  the  war  Stev- 
ens was  oculist  to  the  Advisory  Board  for  the  Selective  Service. 

The  great  event  of  the  decade  has  been  Waddy's  marriage,  which 
took  place  on  June  30,  1917,  at  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.,  Miss  Marion  Dun- 
can Paine  being  the  lady  who  assumed  control  of  our  classmate 
and  promised  to  make  him  obey  hereafter. 

DUNCAN  WARREN  TAYLOR. 

One  of  Dune's  jobs  is  to  keep  the  big  Colgate  clock  on  the 
Hudson  River  front  wound  and  correct.  This  simply  means 
that  our  classmate  is  still  superintendent  at  the  leading  Jersev 
City  soap  shop.  And,  as  any  one  knows  who  has  passed:  through 
this  burgh,  Colgate's  is  some  size  of  an  institution.     It  covers 
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three  or  four  blocks  in  the  place  where  the  actual  manufacturing 
is  done,  and  has  innumerable  branch  factories.  And  all  of  this 
first  aid  to  personal  and  domestic  cleanliness  Dune  "supes."  But 
he  does  not  live  in  Jersey  City.  Nobody  does,  who  can  avoid  it. 
When  quitting-  time  comes  he  takes  off  his  overalls  and  crosses 
the  river  to  New  York,  recrosses  it  to  Communipaw,  gets  the 
Central  R.  R.  Club  car  to  Plainfield,  and  lives  till  next  morning. 
Then  he  comes  back  to  work.    And  so  on  ad  finem  anni. 

Dune  declares  that  he  was  unfortunate  in  that  he  took  no  ac- 
tive part  in  the  war,  but  he  seems  to  have  kept  up  his  end  quite 
well,  nevertheless.  He  writes,  "In  our  business  we  did  a  great 
deal  of  war  work  furnishing  supplies  for  the  Army  and  Navy, 
and  munition  factories,  besides  making  special  materials  for  the 
Gas  Defense  Department."  If  the  boys  on  the  other  side  kept 
clean  it  was  in  large  measure  due  to  abundance  of  supply  of 
Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap,  and  when  they  shaved  they  used  some 
of  the  sample  boxes  of  saponifier  that  Dune  regularly  furnishes 
to  '89  at  the  Reunions. 

It  looks  as  if  there  should  be  a  young  Duncan  about  Princeton 
just  now,  with  another  getting  in  line  for  entrance  in  two  or 
three  more  years,  but  Dune  is  discreetly  silent  about  their 
prospects. 

WALTER   CERRE   TAYLOR. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  still  Petie  Taylor's  habitat,  with  no  change 
in  either  hisi  business  address  or  residence  since  the  Record  of 
1909.  Nor  has  any  change  taken  place  in  his  family  since  then, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  he  is  "it,"  solely  and  alone.  He  rather 
pessimistically  writes  on  this  point,  "I  remain  cussed  with  single 
blessedness,  or  blessed  with  single  cussedness."  He  apparently 
gets  it  both  going  and  corning.  As  for  his  career  in  business, 
there  seems  to  be  some  hope,  for  he  writes,  "I  am  a  suffragette, 
i.e.,  my  partners  'suffer'  to  allow  me  to  remain  as  President  of 
the  Mellier  Drug  Company,  and  I  continue  to  hold  all  the  offices 
in  the  Walter  C.  Taylor  Realty  Company.  My  vacations  have 
been  passed  in  fishing  and  hunting.  I  have  visited  in  recreation 
Arizona,  Montana,  Wyoming,  California,  Colorado,  Alaska  and 
British  Columbia.  The  finest  bass  fishing  is  at  Alma,  Wis.  Alaska 
for  big  game !" 

Petie's  inventions  seem  to  be  along  utilitarian  lines— fishing 
lines,  of  course —  and  he  claims  as  his  certain  "floating  flies"  to 
which  he  has  given  the  names,  "Taylor  Sally"  and  "Wiggle  Tay- 
lor." He  also  lays  claim  to  a  catch  of  65  bass  in  six  hours  on  one 
fly.     He  has  not  lived  in  vain! 

About   his   participation   in    the   war   he   writes:— "I   have   no 
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family.  Am  a  lonely  widower  in  good  standing.  My  application 
for  active  war  duties  was  rejected  on  account  of  my  age  and 
infirmity  (asthma)  and  because  of  my  business  affiliations  I 
could  not  very  well  neglect  my  work  by  entering  any  of  the 
charitable  societies.  I  contributed  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  I 
had  seven  nephews  in  the  war,  all  safely  home  now  excepting 
two  who  are  still  "keeping  watch  on  the  Rhine."  I  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  present  at  the  Reunion,  much  to  my  regret.  Success 
to  '89!" 

JOHN   ALVIN   TERHUNE. 

Since  the  1909  Record  was  issued,  Jack  Terhune  has  moved 
down  from  Millerton,  N.  Y.,  and  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  town 
of  Ridgewood,  which  lies  out  near  Paterson,  N.  J.  He  has  like- 
wise departed  from  the  Presbyterian  flock,  and  now  is  a  dominie 
in  the  old  Reformed  Church,  which  really  is  the  only  original 
brand  in  New  Jersey.  Jack  writes,  under  the  5th  query  of  the 
Questionnaire,  which  seeks  for  information  concerning  occupa- 
tions, recreations,  etc.,  "Preaching  and  Practising,"  But  he  does 
not  specify  under  which  heading  to  put  these  fine  things.  He 
is  Pastor  of  the  Ridgewood  Community  Church,  from  which  it 
is  easy  to  be  seen  that  his  outfit  is  up  to  date.  During  the  war 
he  "kept  the  spirit  of  patriotism  high  in  his  circle  of  influence 
and  backed  substantially  every  agency  contributing  to  success." 
Jack's  second  son,  Herman,  was  in  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  at  Rutgers 
College. 

JAMES   RUGGLES   THORPE. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  decide,  after  reading  Dave  Todd's 
account  of  his  visit  to  Colorado,  whether  Jim  Thorpe  is  in  Den- 
ver, or  Denver  is  in  Jim.  In  other  words,  can  the  smaller  by 
volume  contain  the  greater?  And  when  you  read  what  Al 
McCord  has  to  say  about  a  honeymoon  trip  out  in  New  Mexico, 
with  pictures  for  proof,  the  wonder  grows. 

In  1916,  Jim  had  the  sorrow  of  losing  by  death  his  wife  to 
whom  he  was  married  in  1894.  She  passed  away  after  twenty- 
two  years  of  ill  health.  On  February  28,  1919,  he  was  married 
again,  to  Miss  Kathryn  Blum  Vollmer,  at  Corydon,  Iowa.  We 
congratulate  Mrs.  Thorpe  and  trust  that  the  class  may  become 
acquainted  with  her  in  time.  However,  we  regret  to  say  that 
this  marriage  is  the  direct  cause  of  Jim  being  absent  from  the 
Reunion.  He  writes,  "Denver  is  in  the  outer  edge  of  the  2,000 
mile  zone,  and  a  new  wife  is  at  Denver."  The  implication  is 
that  just  at  present  Denver  is  the  center  of  attraction  and  Prince- 
ton has  lost  its  pull. 
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Jim  has  continued  his  business  activity,  with  Denver  as  his 
headquarters.  He  confesses  that  he  has  been  operating  a  coal 
mine,  some  electric  utility  plants,  is  running  some  ranches  and 
raising  live  stock,  and  has  some  irrigation  developments  under 
way.  For  a  ho'bby  he  is  trying  to  introduce  high  class  music 
into  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  based  on  the  idea  of  the  Minne- 
apolis Symphony  Orchestra.  He  has  also  acquired  the  bad  habit 
of  becoming  a  Trustee  whenever  asked,  and  enumerates  three 
institutions  where  he  is  on  the  Board  of  Trustees,  namely  the 
University  of  Denver,  a  School  of  Theology,  and  the  Warren 
Memorial  Methodist  Church. 

Space  must  be  permitted  for  this  charming  little  heart  to  heart 
talk  from  our  classmate,  seeing  that  we  are  not  to  have  his  own 
breezy  personality  at  our  Reunion  this  year. 

"Sadie  and  Jennie  Thrapps,  as  we  twins  were  known,  emerged 
from  Minneapolis  into  Princeton  in  '87,  and  were  admitted  to 
special  courses  only,  because  dear  Jimmie  McCosh  wanted  men 
from  the  west.  The  McCords  had  preceded  us  from  Minne- 
apolis and  were  regularly  entered.  But  now  there  is  a  constant 
flow  into  Princeton  of  regularly  entered  students  who  want  Prince- 
ton, for  she  stands  at  the  top.  No  greater  prestige  is  enjoyed 
by  any  college. 

"The  Rocky  Mountain  Princeton  Club  covers  all  or  parts  of  five 
states.  Pershing  and  Farrand,  both  of  '88,  Titsworth,  '93, 
Thompson,  94,  Kendrick,  Cramner,  Elder  and  thirty-five  others 
do  the  plugging,  and  have  established  a  scholarship  fund  for 
entering  Freshmen. 

"Presidents  Wilson  and  Hibben  and  dear  Andy  West  are  fre- 
quent Club  guests.  Any  '89  man  can  be  the  same.  Cy  Pershing 
and  I  will  always  see  to  that.  The  Class  Boy,  Clarence  Mitch- 
ell's son,  before  entering  his  fine  war  career  did  us  the  honor  of 
a  visit." 

Perhaps  in  the  near  future  the  art  of  flying  in  the  air  will  be 
so  far  advanced  as  to  practically  make  Denver  a  suburb  of  Prin- 
ceton at  Reunion  time,  and  Jim  will  in  all  likelihood  drop  in  any 

SAMUEL   SKIDMORE   THORPE. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  if  you  will  kindly  step  back  just  a  trifle 
and  do  not  crowd  the  little  people  in',  front,  we  will  look  for  a 
short  while  at  one  of  those  celebrated  curiosities,  a  Dollar  a 
Year  man.  He  is  perfectly  harmless  now,  but  while  he  was  at 
large  he  ramped  through  the  country,  literally  hopping  from  one 
city  to  another  and  wherever  he  landed  he'eovered  vast  areas 
with  so-called  dwellings.     If  you  observe  him  closely  you  will 
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note  that  he  has  a  very  "taking"  way  with  him,  which  stood  him 
in  good  stead  during  the  period  of  his  activity,  but  now  he  has 
no  longer  any  opportunity  to  exercise  his  talents  in  that  regard. 
In  the  west  he  is  called  Thorpe,  with  the  emphasis  on  the  second 
syllable,  but  formerly  he  was  named  "Sadie  Thrapp,"  with  the 
accent  on  the  starboard  quarter.  While  remaining  here,  gentle- 
men, listen  to  some  short  extrapts  from  his  autobiography,  copies 
of  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  courteous  ushers  in  the  rear : 

Sadie  was  in  Berlin  when  the  war  broke  out,  in  1914.  He 
evidently  did  not  tarry  very  long  in  the  purlieus  of  the  Kaiser's 
Court,  but  got  back  to  Minneapolis  as  soon  as  possible,  where  he 
is  "still  active  in  the  real  estate  and  mortgage  loan  business. 
As  for  hobbies — if  I  have  any  they  will  probably  be  along  the 
line  of  a  little  farm  that  I  have  been  developing  for  the  past  six 
or  eight  years,  started  principally  to  interest  the  children,  but  I 
have  become  so  interested  that  I  have  found  one  can  be  as  much 
absorbed  in  farming  as  in  any  other  hobby.  I  have  a  good  grade 
of  every  kind  of  stock  and  am  keeping  a  record  of  what  they  do. 
It  is  some  fun." 

"In  March,  1918,  I  enlisted  in  the  U.  S.  Housing  Corporation, 
connected  with  the  Department  of  Labor,  in  building  homes  for 
war  workers  throughout  the  U.  S.  I  acted  as  Assistant  Manager 
of  the  Real  Estate  Division,  buying  properties  in  ninety  odd 
cities,  where  hundreds  of  houses  were  built  to  take  care  of  war 
workers  in  navy  yards,  munition  factories,  etc.  I  spent  a  full 
year  at  this  occupation,  for  which  I  am  expecting  to  receive 
$1.00."  (In  a  letter  to  Warren,  Sadie  declares  he  has  not  yet 
received  this  emolument  and  compensation.) 

"My  oldest  boy  is  18,  and  was  not  very  well,  so  we  kept  him 
out  of  Princeton  this  year.  He  is  6  ft.  1  inch  and  will  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  class  of  '23.  The  second  boy  is  a  husky  lad  of 
about  5  ft.  11,  and  is  president  of  the  junior  class  of  Blake 
School,  and  has  been  made  captain  of  the  football  team  for  his 
senior  year."  (He  enters  Princeton  next  year,  and  will  be  in 
'24.) 

"My  third  boy  is  a  girl,  athletic,  a  member  of  the  'basket  ball 
team,  and  always  gets  plus  in  her  studies.  The  fourth  boy,  if 
everything  goes  well,  ought  to  be  a  member  of  the  class  of  '31." 

"The  children  were  all  too  young  to  get  into  the  service,  and 
so  their  dad  had  to.  Like  other  boys  of  from  15  to  17,  they 
were  chafing  because  they  could  not  legally  make  the  grade." 

Sadie  evidently  expects  to  make  a  record  for  attendance  at  the 
Reunion,  for  he  declares  he  will  be  the  first  one  there  and  the  last 
one  to  leave,  but  there  are  several  others  who  are  going  to  be 
competitors  for  this  honor. 
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DAVID  RIPLEY  TODD. 

At  last  the  Todds  have  parted  company.  Not  that  there  has 
been  any  disagreement,  but  Dave  has  been  compelled  to  seek 
another  climate  in  an  attempt  to  regain  his  health,  and  at  present 
he  is  staying  at  Miles  City,  Montana,  which  seems  to  be  agree- 
ing with  him  well  enough  to  permit  him  to  think  of  doing  a 
little  "fussing"  in  business,  as  he  himself  describes  his  attempt. 

Things  have  been  happening  right  along  with  Dave.  He 
writes,  "On  June  17th,  1917,  I  was  married  to  Miss  Helen  Mc- 
Donald, of  New  York  City.  Soon  after  I  returned  to  the  west, 
and  spent  six  months  in  Denver,  Colorado.  While  there  I  had 
a  most  delightful  time  with  Jim  Thorpe.  Jim  is  certainly  a 
corker,  and  treated  me  like  a  prince.  After  being  in  his  office 
considerably  for  six  months  and  learning  intimately  his  business, 
I  want  to  state  that  I  believe  there  is  no  man  in  our  class  who  is 
living  to  higher  ideals  than  Jim.  Not  once  but  many  times  did 
I  run  across  evidences  all  over  Denver  of  his  big  heart  and 
generous  resources.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  spirit  he  has  not 
changed  in  one  particular  from  what  he  was  on  the  campus  at 
Princeton,  and  he  is  as  young  as  ever.  I  am  just  getting  in 
shape  to  do  a  little  fussing  in  business,  and  hope  to  be  busy 
during  the  coming  summer,  but  whether  I  can  get  to  the  Reunion 
is  very  doubtful." 

The  class  sympathizes  with  Dave  in  his  removal  from  prox- 
imity to  Princeton,  and  sincerely  trusts  that  Miles  City  may  be 
able  to  give  him  back  his  health.  His  residence  address  is  19  North 
Stacy  Avenue,  and  he  would  be  glad  to  get  letters  from  any  of 
the  men  of  '89. 

JOHN  REYNARD  TODD. 

John  continues  to  share  with  Harry  Irons  the  sumptuous  of- 
fices which  are  described  in  Harry's  biography,  at  101  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  He  now  lives,  as  he  has  for  some 
years,  in  Summit,  New  Jersey.  His  war  activity  consisted  al- 
most entirely  in  what  his  children  did.  His  daughter,  Frances, 
was  engaged  in  canteen  work,  and  his  son,  Welbster,  who  is 
now  at  Princeton,  was  in  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  The  war  seriously 
interferred  with  the  activities  of  Irons  &  Todd,  but  with  the 
return  of  peace  and  the  passage  of  the  XVIII  Amendment, 
business  is  looking  up.  Of  course  John  will  be  at  the  Reunion 
from  beginning  to  end,  as  always. 

FREDERIC  CROSBY  TORREY. 

As  in  the  1909  Record,  Torrey  still  resides  at  Lakehurst,  Ocean 
County,  New  Jersey.  He  has  abandoned,  however,  the  occupa- 
tion of  real  estate  agent,  and  is  now  the  State  Division  Forest 
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Firewarden,  covering  Mercer,  Middlesex,  Monmouth,  Ocean  and 
Burlington  Counties;  and  still  conducts  a  little  real  estate  in  the 
intervals  of  his  official  labor.  For  recreation  Torrey  has  become 
a  genealogist.  He  is  the  historian  of  the  Torrey  families  in 
America,  and  claims  to  have  711  correspondents,  and  under  his 
name  on  the  frontispiece  of  a  very  considerable  volume  which 
he  is  preparing  for  the  printer,  is  the  mystic  formula 
"112413A321"  which  is  undoubtedly  a  secret  code  known  only  to 
those  who  have  the  genealogical  bug  deeply  implanted  in  their 
back  head.  Perhaps  it  has  not  been  clearly  understood  hitherto  that 
Torrey  is  a  cousin  of  Howard  Warren,  and  the  kinship  manifests 
itself  in  a  liking  for  the  publication  of  profound  subjects. 

MARCH  GONZALES  TURNER. 

Nothing  is  known  of  Turner's  whereabouts.  Letters  have  been 
sent  to  him  at  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  and  also  to  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.,  but  have  been  uniformly  returned.  Any  information  con- 
cerning him  which  any  of  the  class  possesses,  will  be  gladly 
received. 

CHARLES  FREDERICK  UEBELACKER. 

If  the  reader  will  turn  to  page  78  of  the  1909  Record,  and 
read  the  very  concise,  yet  full,  report  Ueby  made  then  he  will  be 
able  to  go  ahead  in  the  story  of  our  classmate's  life  with  no 
hiatus.  Practically  all  the  information  then  furnished  still  holds 
good.  Same  firm,  same  residence,  same  wife,  same  children, 
same  lack  of  official  positions,  same  paucity  of  literary  or  un- 
literary  publications,  same  shortage  of  invention.  Of  course, 
some  of  the  things  are  a  little  more  settled,  by  this  time.  For 
instance,  the  two  boys  have  increased  in  years  and  wisdom,  and 
have  had  a  splendid  chance  to  do  a  lot  of  things.  Armin,  the 
elder,  graduated  from  Princeton  in  1916;  David  is  now  a  sopho- 
more. Of  Ueby's  participation  in  the  war,  personally  and  through 
the  media  of  his  sons,  he  writes : — 

"My  own  participation  in  the  war  work  was  limited  to  a  stren- 
uous six  months  in  the  early  part  of  1918,  acting  as  Consulting 
Engineer  for  D.  C.  Jackling,  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Government 
Explosives  Plants,  in  which  capacity  my  work  was  particularly 
in  connection  with  the  design  and  construction  of  the  big  Nitro- 
cellulose Powder  Plant  built  that  year  at  Nitro,  West  Va. 

"My  oldest  son,  A.  A.  Uebelacker,  immediately  upon  graduation 
went  to  the  Plattsburg  Camp,  and  upon  the  formation  of  the 
Military  Training  course  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, where  he  was  taking  a  post  graduate  course,  joined  this 
course,  also  at  the  same  time  taking  an  examination  for  a  Second 
Lieutenancy.       In  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of   1917  he    re- 
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ceived  an  appointment  to  the  Officers'  Training  School  at  Fort 
Myer,  and  shortly  before  he  completed  his  course  there  received 
his  commission  in  the  Regular  Army,  and  was  assigned  to  the 
Third  Field  Artillery  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas.  He  sailed 
for  France  with  his  regiment  in  July,  1918,  and  is  still  there,  with 
no  immediate  prospects  of  return. 

"My  younger  son,  David  A.  Uebelacker,  who  entered  Prince- 
ton in  the  fall  of  1917,  took  the  Students'  Military  Training 
course  there,  and  was,  in  September,  1918,  assigned  to  the  Of- 
ficers'Training  Camp,  at  Fort  Lee,  Va.,  which  course  he  com- 
pleted in  January  of  this'  year,  receiving  his  commission  in  the 
Officers'  Reserve,  but,  much  to  the  kid's  regret,  too  late  to  see 
any  active  service.  He  has  now  returned  to  Princeton,  and  is 
going  ahead  with  his  course  with  his  own  class." 

Naturally,  we  might  remark,  inevitably,  Ueby  was  present  at 
the  Reunion,  as  he  always  is,  was,  and  will  be. 


CORNELIUS  DOREMUS  VAN  WAGENEN. 

Readers  of  this  Record  will  recall  the  numerical  value  of 
Tommy  Hotchkiss's  literary  output.  Millions  of  words !  He 
ought  to  get  Bandy  to  help  him,  for  this  medical  specialist  pos- 
sesses* a  most  fluent  pen.  It  is  all  good,  but  to  publish  it 
would  make  the  Record  somewhat  like  a  telephone  directory  in 
size.  Let  it  he  sufficient  to  know  that  the  class  possesses  the 
details  of  Bandy's  life  and  experiences  in  the  Spanish  war,  and 
his  professional  career  since  then.  Many  of  our  class  will  recall 
his  brother,  James,  who  was  in  the  class  of  '86.  A  very  affec- 
tionate relationship  existed  between  the  two  brothers,  and  Bandy 
still  mourns  the  death  of  James,  who  was  killed  in  an  automobile 
accident  in  1913.  A  year  or  more  ago  Bandy  lost  by  death  his 
mother,  who  had  lived  to  the  great!  age  of  ninety  years,  and  had 
dwelt  in  one  house  for  fifty-three  years  in  West  19th  Street,  New 
York  City. 

Warren  has  given  the  class  a  glimpse  of  the  professional  ac- 
tivities of  Bandy.  It  makes  the  brain  reel  in  despair  to  try  to 
picture  the  ceaseless  activity,  the  unending  rounds  of  opera- 
tions, consultations,  and  investigations.  What  Bandy  wants, 
and  wants  badly,  is  someone  to  step  into  his  life  and  insist  that 
he  slow  down  his  speed.  The  ceaseless  grind  of  operations  on 
ears,  noses  and  throats  must  eventually  wear  him  out,  unless 
he  puts  on  the  brakes.  Because  of  his"  schedule  of  practice  he 
finds  it  impossible  to  attend  the  Reunion.  This,  the  class  will 
admit,  is  a  sad  mistake  on  his  part. 

In   writing   to    Bandy   it   will    be   best   to   put   on    all    letters, 
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"Please  forward,"  for  he  is  liable  to  move  at  odd  times;  but  just 
at  present  he  can  be  found  at  27  East  57th  Street,  during-  office 
hours,  and  at  49  West  57th  Street  he  has  his  residence,  but  just 
when  he  is  at  home  is  a  large  question. 

PERRY  WALTON. 

Perry  has  developed  a  spirit  of  procrastination  in  recent  years. 
He  has  not  answered  the  Questionnaire,  although  on  the  21st 
of  April  he  sent  a  letter  telling  that  he  is  still  in  the  old  line  of 
business  at  the  head  of  the  Walton  Advertising  &  Printing  Co., 
which  has  its  headquarters  at  141  Milk  Street,  Boston.  One  of 
his  daughters  is  headed  for  Vassar  or  Bryn  Mawr.  Perry  is 
growing  philosophic  in  his  old  age,  for  he  writes,  "I  find  as  I 
grow  older  that  my  greatest  pleasure}  lies  in  contemplative 
channels,  and  out  of  door  work,  such  as  historical  and  biographi- 
cal reading,  tinkering  on  a  small  farm  of  20  acres  I  have  at 
Chatham,  Cape  Cod;  whipping  a  trout  stream  occasionally,  or 
trolling  for  the  wary  land-locked  salmon,  when  the  ice  goes  out 
in  the  Maine  lakes  in  the  spring.  In  the  fall,  my  greatest  pleas- 
ure is  following  a  dog  with  a  gun,  over  the  hills  or  across  the 
valleys  of  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  hunting  the  part- 
ridge or  woodcock.  I  don't  hunt  for  the  bag  so  much  as  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  hunt  and  the  day  in  the  woods." 

Perry  lives  at  Belmont,  Mass.,  and  has  been  in  his  present  line 
since  1905.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he  left  college  at  the  end 
of  the  sophomore  year  to  become  a  reporter  for  the  then  rabid 
New  York  Journal. 

HOWARD  CROSBY  WARREN. 

And  now,  kind  friends,  let  us  pause  for  a  little  while  and 
examine  the  holder  of  the  titular  chair  in  Psychology  at  Prince- 
ton, whose  academic  title  is  Stuart  Professor  of  Psychology 
and  Director  of  the  Psychological  Laboratory.  If  you  look 
closely  you  will  discover  beneath  all  this  catalogical  description 
the  familiar  name  of  Howard  Warren,  Vice-President  of  the 
Class  of  1889. 

From  his  own  confession,  Howard  is  quite  fully  occupied.  He 
is,  as  is  above  indicated,  the  "head  prof."  in  that  branch  of  study 
which  about  thirty  years  ago  was  taken  by  some  few  men  under 
the  delusion  that  it  was  a  "snap,"  but  has  now  acquired  con- 
siderable importance.  Almost  everybody  now  once  or  twice  a 
day  brings  in  a  few  phrases  like  "psychological  moment,"  to 
show  their  perfect  understanding  of  the  entire  subject.  And 
Howard  has  largely  contributed  to  this  state  of  things.  He  is 
an  ardent  propagandist,  and  is  editor  of1  the  Psychological  Re- 
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view,  and  chairman  of  the  editorial  board  of  the  Psychological 
Review  Publications,  which  controls  five  magazines.  It  looks 
very  much  as  if  Howard  was  a  monopolist  of  the  first  order.  The 
class  knows  somewhat  of  his  activity  in  issuing  light  reading 
matter,  and  he  admits  that  he  occasionally  writes  articles  in  the 
field  of  psychology,  philosophy1  and  biology,  and  has  even  now 
a  general  text-book  on  the  subject  in  the  press,  which  is  to  have 
for  its  title,  "Human  Psychology."  If  he  had  any  regard  for  '89 
he  would  have  called  it  "Humane  Psychology,"  and  supplied  the 
class  with  a  commentary  on  its  full  meaning. 

But  Howard  has  gone  higher  and  is  a  revolutionary  of  the 
worst  kind.  He  is  going  to  reform  time  from  the  ground  up. 
The  class  has  studied  with  care  his  pamphlet  on  the  reform  of 
the  calendar,  and  takes  this  method  of  assuring  him  that  all  the 
weight  of  its  influence  is  with  him.  Alas!  he  admits  that  there  is 
"no  success  in  sight.       Can't  compete  with  Caesar  and    Gregory." 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  Johns  Hopkins  University  recog- 
nized the  worth  of  Howard,  and  in  1917  gave  him  the  degree 
of  Ph.D.,  but  do  not  call  him  doctor  at  any  class  function. 

During  the  spring  of  1917,  Howard  was  granted  a  year  of 
vacation,  which  was  his  first  in  twenty-five  years,  and  it  has  had 
such  an  effect  upon  him  that  he  proposes  hereafter  to  take  four 
such  years  off  each  century  and  make  a  report  to  the  class  of  the 
result  on  his  general  physiologico-physchological  condition. 

Entirely  apart,  however,  from  all  these  scientific  pursuits, 
Howard  has  done  a  very  remarkable  work  for  the  class,  which 
merits  both  recognition  and  reward.  The  happy  idea  of  the 
Bulletin,  which  has  now  been  issued  in  eleven  numbers,  has 
brought  the  men  of  '89  together  in  a  gossipy,  bright,  friendly 
way,  and  has  driven  the  wrinkles  off  many  a  brow.  Freddy 
Neher  is  responsible  for  the  suggestion  that  he  should  be  called 
the  Restorer,  but  in  these  days  of  exactitude  in  titles,  it  might 
be  better  to  make  him  the  Pulmotor  of  '89.  He  certainly  got  air 
into  the  lungs  at  the  proper  time,  and  started  the  heart  and  brain 
functioning  again. 

BERTRAM  HOWARD   WATERS. 

For  Bert  much  water  has  passed  under  the  bridge  since  the 
1914  Reunion.  At  that  time  he  was  located  in  New  York  City, 
and  was  Chief  of  the  Tuberculosis  Clinics,  and  of  the  Division 
of  Tuberculosis,  Department  of  Health,  which  positions  he  held 
until  1916.  For  a  further1  year  he  was  Director  of  Preventable 
Diseases.  In  October,  1917,  he  left  the  city  to  become  the 
Director  of  the  Loomis  Sanatorium,  located  at  Loomis,  Sullivan 
County,  near  Liberty,  New  York. 
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This  has  involved  an  entire  severance  from  city  life,  but  Bert's 
professional  studies  have  been  fitting  him  for  the  important  post 
of  superintendent  of  an  institution  for  the  relief  and  cure  of  the 
white  plague,  and  he  has  gone  up  into  the  Shawangunk  Moun- 
tains to  do  a  great  work.  A  copy  of  the  Report  of  the  Sanator- 
ium has  been  sent  to  the  class,  and  a  study  of  the  document 
shows  how  large  a  work  is  being  done.  It  is  somewhat  remark- 
able that  two  '89  men  should  be  at  the  present  time  heads  of 
such  institutions. 

A  few  months  after  the  1914  Reunion,  Bert  had  the  sorrow  of 
losing  his  wife,  to  whom  he  had  been  married  almost  exactly 
eight  years  previous.  The  sympathy  of  the  class  is  his  in  this 
sad  event. 

STEPHEN  KELLOGG  WATTS. 

Watts  still  resides  at  Glen  Ridge,  New  Jersey,  and  has  his 
business  office  at  3  and  5  Washington  Place,  New  York  City. 
There  appear  to  have  been  no  changes  in  his  family  since  the 
Record  of  1909.  He  writes  that  his  occupation,  recreation,  suc- 
cess and  hobby  may  be  summed  up  in  one  word,  "work."  He 
regrets  he  will  not  be  able  to  be  with  us  at  the  Reunion. 

THOMAS  WHITE. 

The  Sanborn  Map  Company  of  New  York  has  a  San  Francisco 
office,  and  Tom  White  has  been,  since  1907,  the  managing  direc- 
tor of  the  business.  His  work  requires  oversight  of  nine  western 
states,  Alaska  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  He  has  to  move  about 
the  western  country  continuously  in  order  to  keep  the  maps  down 
to  date.  He  says,  "I  have  few  recreations  aside  from  motoring, 
which  comes  as  near  being  my  hobby  as  anything  I  can  think  of. 
I  am  fond  of  golf,  but  not  old  enough  to  play  a  real  good  game 
or  enthuse  much  over  it.  Of  the  great  out-of-doors  as  found  in 
this  wonderful  country,  I  am  passionately  fond,  and  with  my  wife 
we  find  complete  happiness  in  the  rugged  solitudes  of  the  vast 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  'far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble 
strife.'  " 

Unfortunately  San  Francisco  is  out  of  the  commuting  zone, 
and  our  classmate  feels  that  he  cannot  come  all  the  way  from 
California  to  the  east  for  the  Reunion. 

THOMAS  BROWN   WHITNEY. 

Whitney  still  lives  in  Philadelphia,  but  has  changed  his  resi- 
dence to  No.  125  North  Lambert  Street,  with  his  business  ad- 
dress at  1509  Arch  Street.  He  is  engaged  in  business,  being 
agent  for  the  Enterprise  Foundry  and  Machine  Works  of  Bristol, 
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Virginia,  manufacturers  of  mining  wheels  and  trucks  for  coal 
mining,  etc.  He  has  not  married,  but  lives  with  his  father,  who 
is  ninety  years  of  age.  He  took  no  part  in  the  war  himself, 
and  having  no  children,  his  interest  centered  on  a  nephew  who 
is  in  France,  and  another  who  has  gone  as  far  asl  Siberia  with 
the  troops.  He  hopes  to  be  present  at  the  Reunion,  but  is  not 
sure. 

LOUIS  WILDMAN  WICKHAM. 

No  news  has  been  heard  from  Wickham  since  1914.  At  that 
time  he  sent  the  Questionnaire  and  announced  that  he  was  living 
in  Norwalk,  Ohio,  having  his  residence  at  15  West  Main  Street, 
and  his  business  address,  No.  1  Dunton  Block.  There  are  no 
other  children  than  the  four  who  were  mentioned  in  the  Record 
of  1909. 

ARTHUR  DIX  WINDSOR. 

Windsor  has  as  many  abodes  as  the  King  of  England,  or  the 
erstwhile  Kaiser.  Our  principal  occupation  for  a  while  was 
trying  to  get  him  located.  In  1909  he  was  in  San  Francisco. 
Later  we  heard  of  him  in  Warren,  Pennsylvania.  He  gave  his 
address  at  one  time  as  Brockton,  New  York.  We  had  him  at 
No.  10  East  70th  Street,  New  York,  and  later  we  have  his  1919 
Questionnaire  declaring  that  he  is  at  present  at  215  West  End 
Avenue,  New  York.  We  hope  he  will  stay  there  until  after  the 
Reunion. 

He  has  been  engaged  in  the  oil  and  mining  business,  and  had 
a  small  ranch  in  California.  During  1916  and  1917  he  also  had 
a  law  office  in  Los  Angeles.  During  the  war  he  helped  in  the 
building  of  two  cantonments,  Camp  Doniphan  and  Camp  Upton. 
In  spite  of  his  perpetual  movement,  Windsor  promises  to  be  at 
the  Reunion  for  the  entire  four  days,  and  it  is  hoped  that  when 
he  reaches  there  he  will  renew  his  youth  and  remain  quiet  for  a 
considerable  period. 

JAMES   EDWARDS   WYCKOFF. 

Wyckoff  was  not  able  to  attend  the  1914  Reunion,  because  of 
his  absence  abroad.  Fortunately  he  returned  prior  to  the  break- 
ing out  of  war,  and  has  since  been  steadily  at  work,  with  his 
headquarters  at  54  Wall  Street,  New  York  City.  His  residence 
continues  to  be  131  East  39th  Street.  His  participation  in  the 
war  was  principally  in  doing  other  people's  work.  Several  of  his 
associates  were  called  to  the  service,  and  he  took  over  their 
positions.  He  still  confesses  to  practicing  law  for  a  living,  and 
admits  that  he  once  in  a  while  plays  golf,  with,  however,  in- 
different success.  He  expects  to  be  present  at  the  Reunion  in 
June,  and  we  will  hold  him  to  this  promise. 
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JARVIS  NORRIS  ATKINSON. 

In  the  1909  Record,  Jarvis  wrote  that  he  was  still  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  law  in  Jersey  City.  For  the  1914  Record  he  filled 
out  the  Questionnaire,  in  which  he  gave  us  his  record  of  positions 
held  since  his  graduation.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he  left 
Princeton  and  entered  New  York  University,  from  which  he 
graduated  as  of  the  class  of  '89.  He  subsequently  took  his  law 
course  there!  and  settled  down  to  his  profession  in  Jersey  City. 
He  had  a  number  of  positions,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
Attorney  for  the  Board  of  Health  for  ten  years,  and  General 
Attorney  of  the  Consolidated  Traction  Company  and  North 
Jersey  Street  Railway  Company.  He  gave  us  in  the  1914  Ques- 
tionnaire the  names  of  five  children,  the  eldest  of  which,  Thalia, 
a  daughter,  was  born  in  1894,  and  the  youngest,  Douglas  Cloyd, 
was  born  in  1906.  Jarvis  had  a  variegated  life.  There  are  por- 
tions of  it  which  had  best  be  forgotten.  During  the  course  of  his 
latter  life,  he  became  interested  in  the  Salvation  Army,  and  one 
of  the  officials  of  that  fine  body  of  workers,  Major  Winchell, 
located  in  Jersey  City,  became  a  great  friend  of  our  classmate, 
and  after  various  ups  and  downs,  he  secured  for  him  a  position  in 
one  of  the  departments  in  Washington,  D.  C.  He  was  very 
happy  in  this  last  occupation,  and  while  there  he  was  taken 
with  pneumonia,  and  died  on  the  9th  of  November,  1917.  He 
was  buried  from  the  residence  of  his  mother  in  Jersey  City  a 
few  days  later. 

The  writer  was  privileged,  some  time  afterward,  to  address  a 
meeting  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  New  York  City,  at  which  he 
had  the  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  the  sterling  qualities  of  our 
classmate. 

FREDERIC  JOSEPH  CHURCH. 

In  1914,  Fred  Church  replied  to  the  Questionnaire  of  that 
year,  writing  from  Bay  Minetto,  Alabama.  Information  as  to 
the  fact  of  his  death  seems  to  be  correct,  although  positive  proof 
is  yet  to  be  secured.  Letters  have  been  sent  to  Mrs.  Church,  at 
the  residence  noted,  but  no  replies  have  been  received.  In  1914 
he  claimed  a  business  address  in  Hurricane,  Alabama,  where  he 
was  apparently  manager  for  a  Land  Company. 

In  the  1909  Record  he  indicated  some  of  his  successive  posi- 
tions. Perhaps  a  summary,  prepared  by  him  ,for  the)  1914 
Record,  will  be  of  interest.  He  left  college  in  1887,  and  for  the 
succeeding  year  he  was  Wharfinger  for  the  Seattle  Warehouse 
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Co  and  at  the  same  time  Freight  and  Baggage  Agent  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  R.  R.,  in  Seattle.  Next  year  found  him  senior 
member  of  the  firm  of  Church  and  Graham,  General  Brokerage 
and  Commission  Merchants  in  Seattle,  and  at  the  same  time  edi- 
tor of  "The  Spotted  Cayuse,"  a  weekly  paper.  In  1890  and  1891 
he  was  County  Surveyor  of  Mason  County,  Wash.,  in  Shelton 
and  Hoodsport.  In  1892  he  was  Draughtsman  for  the  Seattle 
Department  of  Parks.  In  the  next  year  he  was  a  Cashier  in  a 
Coal  Company  in  the  same  city.  No  record  exists,  apparently, 
of  his  activities  for  several  years,  but  in  1897  and  1898  he  was 
foreman  for  Jim  McKay  on  the  Yukon  River,  Alaska,  freighting 
with  dogs.  Then  he  left  the  arctic  regions  for  the  sunny  climes 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  from  1899  to  1904  was  the  manager 
of  the  Honolulu  Photographic  Supply  Co.  He  then  became 
manager  of  various  hotels,  as  narrated  in  the  1909  Record.  In 
1910  he  was  a  manager  of  a  ranch  and  in  1911  foreman  for  a 
rumber  company  in  Pahoa,  Hawaii;  1911  found  him  in  Alabama 
as  the  manager  of  the  Sibley  Land  Co. 

He  married,  in  1895,  Miss  Rella  Roe  Ruff,  in  Seattle.  She 
died  three  months  later.  On  October  10,  1899,  he  was  married 
a  second  time,  in  Honolulu,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Elliott  Styne, 
from  whom  he  was  divorced  in  January,  1914.  On  March  27, 
1914,  he  was  married  for  the  third  time,  in  Mdbile,  Ala.,  to  Miss 
Minnie  Isaacson.  There  were  no  children  by  any  of  the  mar- 
riages. 

It  is  clear  that  such  a  bald  statement  of  Fred's  life  is  not 
worthy  of  the  place  he  held  in  the  regard  of  the  class,  but  it  is 
all  there  is  at  hand.  Any  further  information  ought  to  be  filed 
for  incorporation  in  some  subsequent  publication  of  the  class. 

HORACE  WARDNER  EGGLESTON. 

In  the  Record  of  1909,  a  very  interesting  letter  from  Eggles- 
ton  was  printed,  describing  his  career  up  to  that  time.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  no  Record  was  printed  in  1914,  and  all  follow- 
ing-up of  clues  was  abandoned  because  of  the  war,  it  was  not 
discovered  until  comparatively  recently  that  our  classmate  had 
died  between  1909  and  1914.  It  was  somewhat  difficult  to  obtain 
information  after  so  long  a  period  had  elapsed,  but  it  is  now 
known  that  he  passed  away  on  April  12,  1912. 

The  superintendent  of  the  State  Hospital,  at  Binghampton, 
N.  Y.,  Dr.  Charles  G.  Wagner,  very  kindly  supplied  data,  and 
Mrs.  Eggleston,  who  is  still  living  at  Binghampton,  sent  a  clip- 
ping from  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Medico-Psychologi- 
cal Association  (1912),  from  which  it  is  possible  to  present  the 
following: 
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sane  he  gave  the  best  of  his  powers  for  a  long  period,  and  the 
tender  regard  in  which  his  memory  is  held  by  all  who  knew 
him  is  a  lasting  testimonial  to  his  character  as  a  man  and  friend. 

Horace  Wardner  Eggleston  was  born  in  Cairo,  111.,  July  16, 
1869.  He  was  the  son  of  George  Cary  Eggleston,  a  distinguished 
author  and  journalist,  and  Marion  Cragg  Eggleston.  Early  in 
his  life  his  parents  took  up  their  residence;  in  New  York  City, 
where  the  doctor  received  his  elementary  education.  Later  he 
was  for  a  time  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  still  later'  he 
spent  a  year  at  Princeton  University,  after  which  he  began  the 
study  of  medicine,  receiving  his  degree  from  the  University  of 
Vermont  in  1895.  May  1,  1896,  after  some  general  hospital 
experience  in  Roosevelt  Hospital,  in  New  York  City,  Dr.  Eggles- 
ton entered  the  state  hospital  service  in  New  York  State,  and 
became  a  medical  interne  in  the  Binghampton  State  Hospital, 
where  in  recognition  of  faithful  services,  he  was  steadily  pro- 
moted until  in  December,  1903,  he  became  first  assistant  phy- 
sician, which  position  he  held  until  November,  1910,  when  he 
resigned  because  of  failing  health.  After  leaving  the  state  hos- 
pital service,  Dr.  Eggleston  engaged  in  private  practice  in  Bing- 
hampton, with  conspicuous  success,  until  about  two  months 
before  his  death,  when  he  became  too  ill  to  continue  active  work. 
From  that  time  he  grew  steadily  weaker  until  the  end  came. 
Before  his  resignation  from  the  hospital  staff  he  had  suffered 
from  hepatitis,  which  caused  him  a  great  deal  of  distress,  and  at 
times  great  physical  weakness.  It  was  this  liver  affection  that 
was  ultimately  largely  responsible  for  his  death,  which  occurred 
quite  suddenly.  He  was  buried  in  Floral  Park  Cemetery,  in 
Binghampton. 

In  the  domain  of  medical  research  and  practice,  Dr.  Eggleston 
was  a  careful,  painstaking  student,  and  he  contributed  a  number 
of  valuable  articles,  chiefly  relating  to  insanity  and  allied  topics, 
to  various  medical  publications.  He  was  prominent  in  Masonic 
circles,  being  a  member  of  the  Blue  Lodge,  Chapter,  Command- 
ery,  Consistory  and  Shrine.  He  was  crowned  a  33rd  Degree 
Mason  by  the  Supreme  Council  in  1903. 

Dr.  Eggleston  was  a  man  of  exceptional  powers  in  many  re- 
spects. He  possessed  unusual  ability  and  skill  in  a  wide  range 
of  activities,  and  often  surprised  his  friends  and  associates  by 
the  versatility  of  his  genius.  Apart  from  medical  lines  he  was 
especially  interested  in  chemistry  and  electricity,  and  in  both 
these  departments  of  science  his  knowledge  was  extraordinary 
and  profound.  At  the  Binghampton  State  Hospital,  where  he 
spent  most  of  his  active  professional  life,  his  genial,  kindly  dis- 
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position  and  never  failing  courtesy  endeared  him  to  his  patients, 
to  the  employees  and  to  the  officers  with  whom  he  was  so  long 
and  so  intimately  associated.    To  the  work  of  caring  for  the  in- 

GEORGE  LOUIS  HALL. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  June  1st,  1913,  George  was  Vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Q.  &  C.  Company.  For  many  years  previous  he  had 
been  in  the  engineering  departments  of  both  the  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroads.  He  had  also  been  President  of 
the  National  Railway  Materials  Company.  Abundant  success 
crowned  George's  efforts.  The  future  seemed  full  of  even  greater 
promise.  Hard  as  it  was  to  face  the  inevitable  end,  as  his  illness 
progressed  George  never  lost  his  good  nature,  his  genial  smile  and 
keen  sense  of  humor.  If  possible,  his  friendships  grew  stronger 
and  his  affections  deeper.  His  loyalty  never  wavered.  Always 
kind  and  thoughtful  of  others,  his  kindness  grew  greater  and  his 
thoughtfulness  of  others  became  more  and  more  marked.  Al- 
though he  knew  the  end  was  near,  he  was  wonderfully  brave.  His 
last  thoughts  were  of  his  mother,  his  wife,  Princeton  and  the  class 
of  '89.  to  his  Alma  Mater  he  bequeathed  $2,500.  To  those  of  us 
who  knew  his  sweet  and  lovable  nature,  there  can  come  back  to 
memory  the  lines  of  Barnet  Tolbridge  quoted  by  George  in  his  letter 
printed  in  the  Quindecennial  Record  of  the  class,  entitled  "Keep 
Sweet." 

"  Tho'  the  Dreams  with  their  beautiful  faces 

Show  dim  through  Reality's  tears, 
As  Labor  and  Pain  take  their  places, 

Remember  them  still  thro'  the  years. 

o'  your  heart,  which  the  world  cannot  harden, 
Be  full  of  tears  up  to  flood  mark, 
Smile  straight  thro'  the  day,  God  will  pardon 
If  you  cry  to  yourself  in  the  dark." 

GRAHAM  LEE. 

A  book  should  be  written  about  Graham  Lee.  The  limitations 
of  space  in  this  Record  preclude  any  adequate  story  of  his  life 
and  work,  but  the  class  of  '89  must  know  it  had  a  great  man  as 
one  of  its  members,  one  whose  labors  in  far  off  Korea  will  be 
influential  throughout  generations  to  come. 

Our  classmate  was  born  at  Rock  Island,  111.,  on  June  2nd, 
1861,  the  son  of  early  settlers  who  went  west  from  Connecticut 
in  the  formative  days  of  the  state  of  Illinois.  He  was  the  third 
child  in  a  family  of  seven,  and  he  early  resolved  to  make  his  own 
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way  in  the  world.  After  a  short  experience  on  a  cattle  ranch  in 
Colorado  he  returned  home  and  learned  the  trade  of  a  plumber 
While  still  at  this  trade  he  determined  to  become  a  minister,  and 
in  due  time  he  entered  Lake  Forest  University.  In  1888  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  class  of  '89  in  Princeton,  and  graduated 
with  the  class.  He  spent  a  year  at  Hartford  Seminary,  and  the 
next  two  years  in  McCormick,  at  Chicago.  During  his  Seminary 
training  he  volunteered  for  foreign  service,  and  was  accepted  by 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
sent  to  Korea  in  1892. 

Of  his  work  in  Korea  it  is  impossible  to  write  in  detail.  It 
was  one  of  those  fierce  foundation  fights  by  which  a  solid  super- 
structure is  raised,  upon  which  succeeding  workers  securely 
rest.  He  gave  himself  with  thorough  consecration  to  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  counting  no  sacrifice  too  great  and  no  hardship 
to  be  considered  if  only  the  work  could  be  advanced.  He  was 
an  eminently  practical  man,  with  a  knowledge  which  made  him 
an  ideal  pioneer  missionary.  His  work  as  builder  of  the  first 
residences,  as  trainer  of  a  band  of  carpenters,  as  builder  of  the 
Academy  and  the  great  Central  Church,  at  that  time  probably  the 
largest  building  in  Korea  outside  of  the  Government  buildings, 
made  his  services  invaluable.  He  was  a  thorough  man  and  de- 
spised shoddy  work,  and  always  kept  at  what  he  had  undertaken 
until  he  saw  it  through.  To  see  him  train  a  dog  was  a  lesson  in 
patience,  firmness  and  thoroughness.  What  an  itinerator  he  was, 
and  how  widely  he  proclaimed  the  gospel  and  planted  churches 
in  Whang  Hai  province,  and  what  a  band  of  workers  he  developed 
there  until  the  work  grew  so  large  that  others  shared  it  with  him, 
and  eventually  it  developed  into  a  separate  station.  As  an  itin- 
erator his  practical  talents  led  him  to  plan  the  itinerator  boxes 
so  largely  used  since  then.  He  it  was  who  introduced  the  bicycle, 
the  gold  medal  camp  cot,  the  folding  table,  and  the  cooking 
outfit,  and  he  was  always  fertile  in  ideas  which  made  for  more 
comfort  and  greater  efficiency.  He  was  a  good  shot,  enjoyed 
hunting,  and  was  fond  of  fishing,  which  he  indulged  in  on  his 
house-boat  up  the  Tai  Ton  River,  he  being  the  first  to  introduce 
this  way  of  spending  a  summer  vacation  among  the  missionaries. 

Long  standing  stomach  trouble  compelled  him  to  return  to 
the  United  States  in  1912.  Two  years  prior  to  this  Lake  Forest 
gave  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  He  settled  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  for  a  time  improved  in  health.  He  even  undertook 
a  charge  at  a  place  called  Concord,  where  he  remained  a  year. 
At  the  end  of  this  period  he  felt  it  best  to  resign,  and  hoping  to 
benefit  by  a  life  in  the  open  he  purchased  a  young  orchard  in  the 
vicinity  of  Gilroy,  and  moved  there.    For  a  time  he  benefitted  by 
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the  change,  but  gradually  the  inroads  of  the  deep  seated  disease 
manifested  'themselves  more  and  more  until  the  end  came  on  De- 
cember 2nd,  1916. 

The  following  letter  will  show,  better  than  any  words  of 
others,  the  spirit  and  devotion  of  this  great  missionary  and  man. 
It  is  the  last  letter,  practically,  he  was  able  to  write,  and  shows 
him  as  he  was,  brave,  cheerful,  contented,  happy,  submissive, 
consecrated,  and  "more  than  conqueror." 

"In  a  day  or  two  I  go  into  the  hospital  here  to  have 
the  glands  removed  from  the  right  side  of  my  neck. 
This  is  one  more  attempt  to  make  a  flank  movement 
on  this  my  enemy.  The  attempt  has  to  be  made,  for  if 
nothing  is  done  the  result  is  absolute.  If  I  can  serve  my 
Lord  in  my  suffering,  I  am  content  and  would  not  have 
it  otherwise.  God  is  good  and  His  mercy  never  faileth. 
1  want  to  show  that  Paul  knew  what  he  was  talking 
about  when  he  said  that  a  man  can  be  more  than  a  con- 
queror. How  much  longer  I  shall  have  in  this  vale  of 
tears  I  have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  whether  my  days 
be  few  or  many  is  of  little  moment.  The  great  question 
is  so  to  live  each  day  that  my  Lord  will  be  pleased  with 
me.     With  best  love  to  everybody, 

Yours  till  He  comes, 

Graham  Lee." 
HENRY  GRAVES  NOEL. 

Five  years  ago  Noel  filled  out  very  satisfactorily  the  blank  sent 
to  him.  He  gave  his  address  as  5065  Waterman  Avenue,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  and  the  heading  of  the  note  he  sent  to  Rollins  at  the 
same  time  announced  that  he  was  engaged  in  the  business  of 
dealing  in  Municipal  Bonds,  and  high  grade  investment  securities 
with  offices  at  507  Laclede  Building,  on  Olive  Street.  This  was 
some  change  in  location  and  connection  from  the  information 
furnished  for  the  1909  Record. 

Just  how  the  knowledge  that  Noel  had  died  reached  the  class 
is  not  known  to  the  writer.  It  seems  to  be  true,  but  all  attempts 
to  get  some  further  information  have  failed.  Letters  to  Mrs. 
Noel  have  not  been  acknowledged,  and  an  appeal  to  Walter 
Taylor  to  find  out  something  definite  has  failed  to  obtain  any 
results. 

The  affectionate  old  name  of  "Father"  which  used  to  be  the 
way  we  spoke  of  and  to  him  epitomises  our  regard  for  him.  We 
can  remember  the  rather  prominent  nose  and  the  spectacles 
bridging  it,  the  retiring  gentle  manner  and  the  goodly  fellowship 
he  gave  the  class.  We  regret  that  in  later  years  things,  perhaps, 
did  not  go  so  well  as  he  would  have  wished,  and  consequently  he 
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could  not  be  at  the  Reunions,  but  he  will  always  be  remembered 
with  affection  as  one  of  those  who  in  June,  1889,  started  out 
from  Princeton  into  the  big  school  of  life. 

THOMAS  CLARENCE  NOYES. 

Those  who  were  present  ati  the  1914  Reunion  will  remember 
the  deep  feeling  with  which  all  present  heard  of  the  death  of 
Tommy  Noyes.  He  was  so  identified  with  the  class,  so  loyal  to 
its  every  project,  and  so  absolutely  genuine  in  his  friendship 
that  the  knowledge  of  his  taking  off  was  a  shock  to  all.  The 
consciousness  that  '89  would  never  again  listen  to  the  discourse 
of  the  originator  of  the  "Rear  Guard"  follow-up  Committee  nor 
hear  his  whimsical  comments  on  various  things,  made  the  Re- 
union a  time  of  closer  brotherhood  among  those  present.  Victor 
|(auffmann,  Tom's  long  time  friend  and  business  associate,  has 
prepared  the  following  summary  of  our  classmate's  life,  which 
'89  will  be  glad  to  read  and  remember : 

Thomas  C.  Noyes,  one  of  the  owners  and  directors  of  The 
Evening  Star  Newspaper  Company,  news  manager  of  The  Eve- 
ning Star,  president  of  the  Washington  Board  of  Trade  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Washington  Base  Ball  Club,  died  suddenly  at  the 
Homeopathic  Hospital,  at  11  o'clock  Wednesday  morning,  Aug- 
ust 21,  1912.  His  death  was  due  to  pneumonia.  With  him  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  his  sister,  Mrs.  George  W.  Boyd,  of 
Philadelphia,  who  came  to  Washington  on  being  advised  of  his 
illness. 

Tom  Noyes  was  born  in  Washington  January  14,  1868,  the  son 
of  the  late  Crosby  S.  and  Elizabeth  William  Noyes.  He  prac- 
tically grew  up  in  the  newspaper  business.  His  early  educa- 
tion was  received  in  the  public  schools  of  Washington  and  at 
Wight's  Academy,  after  which  he  entered  Princeton  University, 
graduating  with  the  class  of  1889. 

On  leaving  the  University  Tom  at  once  took  up  active  news- 
paper work  as  a  reporter  for  The  Evening  Star.  He  became 
successively  assistant  city  editor,  city  editor  and  finally  news 
manager  of  the  paper,  holding  the  latter  position  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  being  also  treasurer  of  The  Evening  Star  Newspaper 
Company. 

He  was  president  of  the  Washington  Board  of  Trade  and  pres- 
ident of  the  Washington  Base  Ball  Club,  and  was  one  of  the  best 
liked  club  officials  in  the  American  League.  He  also  was  past 
master  of  Temple  Lodge,  F.A.A.M.,  and  was  a  member  of  other 
Masonic  organizations.  Tom  was  a  director  of  the  Columbia 
national  Bank  and  was  prominently  identified  with  a  number 
ot  financial  institutions  of  the  city. 
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He  was  a  member  of  the  Gridiron,  University,  Chevy  Chase, 
Commercial  and  Press  Clubs  of  Washington,  the  Princeton  Club 
of  New  York  and  the  Nassau  Club  of  Princeton. 

In  October,  1907,  under  dispensation,  Tom  became  a  charter 
member  of  Temple  Lodge,  F.A.A.M.,  and  was  elected  Master  of 
the  new  lodge.  Under  the  charter  he  was  elected  Master  in 
December,  1907,  and  served  as  Master  of  the  lodge  for  the  years 

1907,  1908,  1909  and  1910.  While  he  was  Master  of  the  lodge 
Major  Archie  Butt  took  his  first  steps  in  Masonry  in  Temple 
Lodge,  another  prominent  neophyte  being  Dr.  A.  Piatt  Andrew. 

He  was  a  member  of  Mount  Vernon  Chapter,  No.  3,  Royal 
Arch  Masons,  and  of  Columbia  Commandery,  No.  2,  Knights 
Templars.  He  was  also  a  member  of  Almas  Temple,  A.  A.  O.  N. 
M.  S.,  and  served  a  term  as  Chief  Rabban  of  the  Temple  in  1909. 
He  was  a  thirty-second  degree  Scottish  Rite  Mason,  and  had 
taken  all  the  work  of  the  Scottish  Rite  excepting  the  thirty- 
third  degree,  being  a  member  of  Mithras  Lodge  of  Perfection, 
Robert  de  Bruce  Council  of  Kadosh,  Evangelistic  Chapter  of  the 
Rose  Croix,  and  Albert  Pike  Consistory,  the  four  bodies  into 
which  the  Scottish  Rite  is  divided. 

Though  of  a  retiring  and  unobtrusive  disposition,  Tom  was 
deeply  interested  in  charitable  works,  and  his  benevolences,  al- 
ways of  an  anonymous  nature,  were  many.  For  a  long  time  he 
was  active  in  support  of  a  misson  in  Southwest  Washington 
conducted  for  the  betterment  of  the  condition  of  poor  boys,  and 
largely  supported  the  work  of  the  mission  from  his  own  personal 
funds. 

In  politics  he  was  a  Republican,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Maryland   delegation   at  the   national   conventions   of   1904  and 

1908.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

BASIL   NORRIS    RICKETTS. 

The  circumstances  and  date  of  Basil  Rickett's  death  are  not 
known  at  the  time  of  going  to  press.  Information  which  will 
enable  some  adequate  record  being  made  in  the  future  will  be 
welcomed. 

IRENAEUS  MAYBERRY  SHEPHERD. 

At  the  time  of  the  issue  of  the  1909  Record,  Shep  was  living  in 
Trenton,  and  was  described  as  a  bachelor  physician.  He  filled 
out  the  1914  Questionnaire,  and  among  other  items  of  informa- 
tion he  announced  his  marriage,  on  September  24,  1911,  to  Miss 
Olivia  Ursula  Clark.  Nothing  seems  to  have  been  heard  from 
him  since  the  Reunion,  and  the,  presumption  is  that  he  was  in 
normal  health,  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  until  his  sudden 
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death,  which  occurred  on  February  17th,  1917.  Through  the 
kindness  of  Frank  Katzenbach  the  accompanying  notice  of  Shep's 
life  and  work  was  secured. 

Dr.  I.  M.  Shepherd  was  one  of  the  most  strenuous  workers 
in  the  medical  field  in  Trenton,  N.  J.  He  was  the  son  of  the  late 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Cornelius  Shepherd,  the  former  being  one  of  the 
most  prominent  physicians  and  surgeons  in  this  section.  The 
younger  physician  was  born  on  May  8,  1868,  at  188  So.  Broad 
Street,  where  the  family  resided  for  more  than  25  years. 

His' early  education  was  acquired  in  the  public  schools  here, 
and  he  was  graduated  from  the  High  School  in  1885,  having  been 
awarded  the  honor  of  the  Latin  Salutatory.  He  matriculated  at 
Princeton  University  in  the  same  year  and  was  graduated  from 
that  institution  in  1889,  receiving  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts.  He  at  once  entered  the  medical  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  from  which  he  was  graduated  with  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  on  May  6,  1892.  In  June  of  the 
same  year,  Princeton  University  conferred  upon  him  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts.  He  was  appointed  Medical  Inspector  of  the 
local  Board  of  Health  in  May,  1893,  and  in  August  of  the  same 
year  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Pension  Examining  Board, 
which  office  he  held  until  1900.  In  April,  1894,  he  contributed  an 
article  on  "Alcoholic  Paralysis  with  Fatal  Haematemesis,"  which 
was  printed  in  the  University  Medical  Magazine. 

Dr.  Shepherd  was  appointed  visiting  physician  to  Mercer  Hos- 
pital in  October,  1894.  In  February,  1899,  he  was  appointed 
visiting  physician  to  St.  Francis  Hospital,  being  actively  engaged 
in  the  duties  of  the  position  until  1901,  when  he  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  advisory  staff,  serving  for  a  number  of  years 
as  its  secretary.  For  many  years  he  made  a  study  of  mychology 
and  was  conceded  to  be  an  authority  on  that  subject  and  dis- 
covered several  new  species.  Fie  was  a  member  of  the  American 
Medical  Association. 

DEAN  THOMPSON. 

Business  invariably  prevented  Dean  Thompson  from  attending 
the  class  Reunions.  He  was  engaged  in  the  business  of  green- 
house products,  at  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J.,  and  in  June  he  was  al- 
ways very  busy.  He  wrote  a  few  lines  for  the  1909  Record,  but 
failed  to  respond  to  the  request  for  information  in  1914.  The 
call  for  the  present  Reunion  was  sent  to  him,  and  a  note  came 
back  from  Mrs.  Thompson,  containing  the  sad  news  that  Dean 
died  on  February  5th,  1919,  quite  suddenly,  leaving  besides  his 
wife,  a  little  daughter  six  years  old.  He  had  continued  in  the 
greenhouse  business  until  his  death. 
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WILLIAM  CRAYTON   WINTON 

It  seems  that  Winton  has  passed  away,  but  no  information 
can  be  obtained  concerning  the  cause  of  death,  the  date  or  the 
place.  Letters  sent  to  Duluth,  Minn.,  and  also  to  Wausau,  Wise, 
in  which  place  he  was  married,  have  secured  no  reply.  Any 
information,  or  suggestion  as  to  a  method  of  securing  it,  will 
be  gladly  acted  upon. 

JOHN  WATSON  BARR. 

The  tragedy  of  the  life  of  our  dear  classmate,  Jason  Barr,  has 
not  ended  with  his  death.  In  the  1909  Record  an  account  of  what 
the  class  did  at  that  time  is  given,  and  among  other  items  is 
recorded  the  fact  that  Jase's  oldest  child,  John  Watson  Barr,  was 
born  April  29,  1896.  This  boy  would  have  been  twenty-three 
years  old,  if  he  had  lived,  but  he  is  one  of  those  who  held  not  his 
life  of  any  account  as  dear  unto  himself,  so  that  he  might  ac- 
complish his  course ;  and  he  lies  beneath  the  fields  of  poppies, 
somewhere  in  Flanders. 

In  memory  of  Jason,  and  also  as  a  tribute  to  the  dear  boy 
himself,  and  to  keep  bright  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  in  the  sons  of 
'89,  the  following  newspaper  account,  secured  through  the  good 
offices  of  Rocky  Bonsai,  is  printed. 

The  long  and  agonizing  quest  for  John  Watson  Barr,  of  the  U.  S. 
Marines,  missing  in  France  since  July  19th,  1918,  has  ended  in  the  sad 
news  that  while  bravely  carrying  a  dispatch  from  his  captain  to  the  major 
commanding  the  brigade,  he  was  shot  down  by  the  Germans  in  the 
battle  of  Veigney,  near  Soissons,  on  July  19th,  1918.  His  first  thought, 
after  being  mortally  wounded,  was  to  get  his  message  delivered;  his 
last  words  were  of  his  mother. 

The  information  comes  in  a  letter  to  John  Barr's  grief-stricken  mother, 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Wood,  from  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Woody,  a  noble  woman  who 
is  devoting  all  her  time  and  energy  to  the  Wounded  marines  in  Atlantic 
Coast  hospitals.  A  few  days  ago  she  discovered  at  Pelham  Bay  a  wounded 
marine  who  had  been  in  John's  squad,  and  who  is  the  last  person  known 
to  have  seen  him. 

"On  July  19,"  Mrs.  Woody  writes,  "he  found  John  lying  in  a  wheat 
field  and  wounded  by  machine  gun  bullets  which  had  struck  him  on  the 
left  side  of  the  chest  near  the  heart.  John  had  a  message  to  be  delivered 
to  the  Second  Battalion  headquarters,  and  he  asked  the  boy  to  deliver 
the  message  for  him,  as  he  was  growing  weak  and  faint.  The  boy  took 
the  dispatch  and  John  reached  for  his  purse  and  said :  'Send  this  to 
my  dear  mother  for  me.'  Before  he  could  give  your  name  and  address 
his  condition  grew  worse  and  he  was  unable  to  say  any  more.  The  boy 
said  first  aid  had  already  been  given  John  when  he  found  him,  so  some 
of  his  own  men  had  been  kind  to  him,  but  no  doubt  were  forced  to 
advance  and  leave  him.  This  boy  did  not  see  John  die,  but  said  he  was 
in  a  weak  condition. 

The  purse  has  been  received  by  Mrs.  Wood  and  it  contained  her 
picture,  thus  completing  the  identification.  The  last  letter  received  by 
her    from    her    son    was    written    July    12th,    1918.      Up    to    that    time    the 
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young  soldier's  letters  had  been  frequent  and  regular,  and  the  suspense 
felt  by  Mrs.  Wood  and  the  relatives  and  friends  during  all  the  months 
that  followed  has  been  dreadful.  John  Barr  was  a  splendid  boy,  manly, 
courteous  and  kind.  Strikingly  handsome  in  appearance,  he  was  six 
feet  and  one  inch  tall  and  weighed  180  pounds.  Everybody  who  knew 
him  entertained  for  him  affectionate  regard.  He  had  spent  much  time 
in  Hopkinsville,  where  he  had  a  legion  of  friends. 

He  was  born  April  29,  18%,  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  was  the  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Rogers  Barr.  His  mother  is  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hunter  Wood  and  is  for  the  present  making  her  home  here 
with  her  parents.  His  brother,  Rogers  Barr,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  is  here 
now  on  a  furlough.  John  Was  a  namesake  of  his  grandfather,  Judge 
John  Watson  Barr,  of  Louisville,  for  many  years  Judge  of  the  U.  S. 
District  Court  of  the  Kentucky  district.  His  father,  who  died  in  1906, 
was  superintendent  of  the  Lexington  &  Eastern  Railroad. 

Intensely  patriotic,  John  Barr  enlisted  in  the  U.  S.  Marines  at  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  his  former  home.  He  received  his  first  training  at  Paris 
Island,  and  later  at  Quantico,  Va.  He  arrived  in  France  the  latter  part 
of  May,  1918,  and  was  sent  to  the  front  early  in  June  with  the  78th 
Company  of  the  Sixth  Regiment  of  Marines.  He  saw  much  active 
service  and  was  in  the  Battle  of  Chateau-Thierry  and  other  notable  en- 
gagements prior  to  July  19,  when  the  battle  of  Veigney,  one  of  the 
bloodiest  of  the  war,  was  fought. 

When  his  letters  ceased  coming  to  his  mother,  everything  possible 
was  done  to  obtain  news  concerning  him.  Many  cablegrams  were  sent, 
and  W.  H.  Taft,  Brig.-Gen.  Cyrus  B.  Radford,  Congressman  Kincheloe, 
John  W.  Barr  of  Louisville,  Hunter  Wood  and  others,  sought  diligently 
to  ascertain  his  fate.  It  was  found  that  the  only  official  record  showed 
that  he  was  wounded  July  19th,  and  that  he  left  the  hospital  July  29th, 
being  sent  again  to  the  front,  but  subsequent  reports  of  comrades  fail  to 
substantiate  the  latter  notation.  During  the  last  part  of  December  a 
letter  from  the  commander  of  the  brigade  said  that  it  had  been  impos- 
sible to  ascertain  any  accurate  information  further  than  that  he  was 
wounded  on  July  19th.  Efforts  were  not  relaxed,  however,  and  a  few 
weeks  ago  it  was  discovered  that  a  young  man  belonging  to  the  same 
company  saw  him  shot  down  and  knew  that  he  was  badly  wounded,  but 
was  unable  to  say  whether  he  was  killed.  This  young  man  described 
how  the  78th  company  was  ordered  to  charge  a  nest  of  machine  guns. 
The  fire  was  terrific,  and  only  fourteen  out  of  240  men  escaped  unhurt. 
A  letter  received  from  another  friend  of  John  Barr  in  the  same  regi- 
ment said  he  had  gone  over  to  the  78th  company  the  day  after  the  fight 
and  was  told  then  that  John  had  been  killed.  The  first  report  that  he 
had  been  wounded  was  received  in  a  letter  from  Phil  Redd,  formerly  of 
Hopkinsville,  and  also  a  marine.  While  the  fact  of  his  death  is  not 
absolutely  established  by  eye-witnesses,  hope  has  virtually  been  abandoned 
and  the  only  consolation  to  his  loved  ones  is  the  knowledge  of  the  heroic 
circumstances  of  his  supreme  sacrifice,  a  battlefield  tragedy  glorified  by 
the  wonderful  loyalty  to  duty,  undaunted  courage  and  filial  tenderness 
of   his  last  moments. 
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PRESENT  OCCUPATIONS 


Business 32 

Medicine 18 

Law 16 

Clergymen 11 

Teachers 7 

Banking _ 5 

Editors    „ 4 

Farmers    _ 3 

Retired 3 

Building  Constructors  3 

Engineering  2 

U.  S.  Army 2 

Broker  _ „ 

Mission   Secretary _.. _. 

Diplomatic    Service _ _. 

Church   Treasurer 

Fire  Warden 

Unknown — 4 

Total   on    Class   Roll 115 
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CLASS   DIRECTORY 

The  attempt  has  been  made  to  obtain  a  list  of  addresses  to  which 
letters  might  be  sent  or  visits  made  during  business  hours.  In  addition, 
house  addresses  are  given  in  many  instances. 

The  sympathetic  co-operatioon  of  the  class  is  invited  to  maintain  this 
Directory  in  a  reliable  condition.  As  often  as  a  removal  is  effected,  either 
of  business  or  residence,  notify  the  Secretary.  Make  this  a  positive  rule, 
and  it  will  be  easy  to  keep  the  entire  class  in  touch. 

Name.  Occupation.  Address. 

Alexander,    Rev.    Maitland,    D.D.,  Pastor,    First,        Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

LL.D Presbyterian  h.  920  Ridge  Ave.,  North  Side, 

Church   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Atkinson,   William    Patterson Bus.  Manager c/o    John    Wanamaker,    Phila- 
delphia,  Pa. 
h.  Media,   Pa.    (Box  26) 

Aughinbaugh,   Thomas    Leroy Banker New  Philadelphia,  Ohio. 

Banks,  Andrew _ Lawyer  Mifflintown,   Pa. 

Barr,  Rev.  Alfred  Hamilton,  D.D. ...  Pastor,    First     808      Park     Ave.,      Baltimore, 

Presbyterian  Md. 

Church   

Bayard,  Samuel  McKean Treasurer,   St.    b.  Chestnut  Hill.  Phila.,  Pa. 

Clement's  P.   /;.  105    E.    Johnston    St.,    Ger- 

E.   Church mantown,   Pa. 

Belknap,  Dr.   Eugene  Belknap Physician  and    429  James  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Professor _.. 

Berry,  Rev.  Edward  Payson Pastor,  Memor-  h.  184    Maple    St.,    Springfield, 

ial  Church _..         Mass. 

Black,  Frederick Farming  and      "Crowsroost,"     Narberth,     Pa. 

Real    Estate...         (Box   124). 

Bonsal,  William  Roscoe R.  R.  Business...  b.  People's      Office      Building, 

Charleston,  S.  C. 
h.  Lenox,  Mass. 

Borden,  E.   Shirley Farming  Media,  Pa. 

Bovaird,  Dr.  David Physician  32  E.  64th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Boyle,  Edwin  Landseer Lawyer  1112  Bank  of  Commerce  Budd- 
ing, Memphis,  Tenn. 

Braislin,  Dr.  William  Coughlin Physician 425     Clinton     Ave.,     Brooklyn, 

N.  Y. 
Bratton,  William  Daniel Editor  Elkton,  Md. 
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Name.  Occupation.  Address. 

Breckinridge,    Desha Editor  Lexington,  Ky. 

Brooks,  John  Milton Retired  515     Canyon     Drive,     Beverly 

Hills,  Calif. 

Brownlee,  Arthur  Audley Business  Indiana,  Pa 

Carpenter,  Charles  Kynett 'Lawyer 15  William  St.,  New  York  City. 

Carter,  Dr.  George  Herbert Physician Huntington,   L  I.,   New   York. 

Chase,  Dr.  William   Sabi.n Physician b.  507-11    Ohio    Building.,   Ak- 
ron, O. 
h.  162  Conger  Ave.,  Akron,  O. 
Conner,  Henry  Workman Lawyer b.  13    Broad    Street,    Charles- 
ton, S.  C. 
h.  43   Meeting  St.,   Charleston, 
S.  C. 

Conover,   Alonzo   Edward Building  Con-    110   W.   84th    St.,    New   York 

structor „..         City. 

Cook,  William  Judson Oil  and  Gas 813  Fourth  St.,  Marietta,  Ohio. 

Curtis,  George  Lyle Wholesale  b.  255-259    State    St.,    Elmira, 

Grocer N.  Y. 

h.  523    West    Church    St.,    El- 
mira,  N.  Y. 

Denegre,  James  Denis - Lawyer; b.  903-6    Commerce    Building, 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
h.  623  Summit  Ave.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Dix,  William  Frederick Life  Insurance.,  b.  34   Nassau    St.,    New   York 

City. 
h.  59     Washington     St.,     East 
Orange,  N.  J. 

Emans,  Dr.  John  Seymour Physician  Rainbow  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Ford,  Henry  Ward Banker b.  135  William  St.,  New  York 

City. 
h.  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Fulmer,   Rev.   Llewellyn    Stover,    Clergyman 1817  Allendale  Ave.,  E.  Cleve- 

D.D land,   Ohio. 

Furst,  Sidney  Dale Lawyer Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

George,   William    James _ Teacher Lawrenceville,    N.    J. 

Gillespie,  Rev.  George  Elliott Pastor,  Pres-     Coatesville,  Pa. 

byterinn 

Church _ 

Gilliland,  William  Fleming Business b.  15  Baltimore  St.,  Gettysburg, 

Pa. 
h.  239  Carlisle  St.,  Gettysburg, 
Pa. 
Gordon,  Theodore  Granger Broker * 868  N.  Los  Robles  Ave.,  Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 
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Name.  Occupation.  Address. 

Graham,   Rev.   Malbone  Watson,    iProfessor 1639  Oxford  St.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

D.D 

Gray,   Norman Lawyer b.  104    Market     St.,     Camden, 

N.J. 
h.  125    Congress   Ave.,   Wood- 
bury, N.  J. 

Gulick,  Alexander  Reading Lawyer b.  165    Broadway,    New    York 

City. 
h.  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Halstead,    Albert Diplomatic  American  Legation,  Stockholm, 

Service Sweden. 

Harris,  Alexander  Scott _ Unknown. 

Hewitt,  Edward  Ringwood Consulting  En-  127    E.    21st    St.,    New    York 

gineer City. 

Hotchkiss,  Thomas  Woodward Editor 2411     Grand    Ave.,    University 

Heights,  New  York  City. 
Hughes,  Rev.  Stanley  Carnaghan,  Rector,  Trinity    135  Tours  St.,  Newport,  R.  I. 

D.D - P.  E.  Church... 

Hunter,  Rev.  James  Boyd Pastor,  Faith     228  Wegman  Parkway,  Jersey 

Reformed  City,  N.  J. 

Church 

Huston,   Frank   C Unknown. 

Irons,   Henry  Clay _ Structural  Con-  b.  101    Park   Ave.,    New   York 

tractor City. 

h.  452   W.    8th    St.,    Plainfield, 
N.  J. 

Jenney,  William  Sherman Vice-Pres..  b.  90  West  St.,  New  York  City. 

Lackawanna    h.  11    E.   68th    St.,    New   York 

R.    R City. 

Katzenbach,    Frank    Snowden „ Lawyer Amer.    Mech.    Building,    Tren- 
ton, N.  J. 
Kaufmann,  Victor Editor b.  c/o  Evening  Star,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 
h.  1708  New  Hampshire  Ave., 
Washington,  D.  C. 
King,  Dr.  William  Howard Physician b.  1112  Chestnut  St.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
h.  4224  Chester  Ave.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Kneeland,  Furman   Lawrence Wholesale  b.  61    Hudson   St.,   New   York 

Grocery. City. 

h.  180    Quincy    St.,    Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 
Lewis,  Robert  Charles Farmer Riverdale,  N.  J. 
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Name.  Occupation.  Address. 

Life,  Rev.  Robert  Henry Pastor Haydenville,  Mass. 

MacMillan,  Dr.  William  T Physician Perrineville,  N.  J. 

Maxwell,  George  Thebaud Banker 15  Broad  St.,  New  York  City. 

Maxwell,  John  S Major,  U.  S.  A. b.  Fort  Leavenworth,   Kan. 

h.  217  Liberty  St.,  Jacksonville, 
Fla. 
McCord,  Alvin  Carr Manufacturing  b.  Peoples    Gas   Building,   Chi- 
cago, 111. 
h.  1532   North    State    St.,   Chi- 
cago, 111. 

McCord,  David  Walter Manufacturing  b.  165    Broadway,    New    York 

City. 
/;.  383    Park   Ave.,   New   York 
City. 

McCulloch,  William  Herron Unknown. 

McKee,   Thomas   McKee ^Banker 36  Wall  St.,  New  York  City. 

McLean,  William   Baird _ Retired 7230  Meade  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Merrill,    Rev.    George    Grenville,     Rector,    St.         Stock  bridge,  Mass. 

D.D Paul's  P.  E. 

Chjurch _ 

Merrill,  William  Laing Retired _ Stockbridge,  Mass. 

Minott,  Frederick   Shepard Rubber   Manu-  865  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

facturer 

Mitchell,  Clarence  Blair Lawyer b.  40  Wall  St.,  New  York  City. 

h.  Far  Hills,  N.  J. 

Montgomery,  Dr.  Charles  jENKiNS..Physician 918  John's  Road,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Mcrris,  Joseph   Chandler Cotton  and         b.  723   M'aison   Blanche   Build- 
Rice ing  Annex,  New  Orleans,  La. 

h.  1654  State  St.,  New  Orleans, 
La. 

Mount,  William  Boswell Business 904    S.   47th    St.,  Philadelphia, 

Pa. 

Mudge,  Rev.  Lewis  Seymour,  D.D Pastor,    Pine      315   N.  Front   St.,  Harrisburg, 

St.    Presbyte-         Pa. 
rian    Church... 

Nakagawa,  Dr.  Aisaku Physician Oiso,  Japan. 

Neher,  Fred _ _ Professor  of       Princeton,  N.  J. 

Chemistry 

Paxton,  William  Miller Business _ 21    Morven    Place,    Princeton, 

N.  J. 

Pemberton,  Dr.  Henry  Russell Physician Gresham  Court,  Richmond,  Va. 

Pershing,  Dr.  Cyrus  Long Physician 216   Metropolitan    Bldg.,    Den- 
ver,   Colo. 
Philip,  John  Van  Ness Farmer "Talavera,"    Claverack,    N.    Y. 
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Name.  Occupation.  Address. 

Pollison,  Clifford  Chandler Ice   Dealer 496   Pacific   Ave.,  Jersey   City, 

N.  J. 

Quinn,  Edmund  Francis  Lacey Bank  c/o    Comptroller   of    Currency, 

Organizer Treasury  Dept.,   Washing- 

ton, D.  C. 

Rand,  Rev.  Edwin  Watson Teacher Library  Place,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Remington,  Frederick  Alonzo Accountant 8  Mahaiwe  Block,  Great  Bar- 

rington,  Mass. 

Robbins,  Edmund  Yard _ Professor  of       Princeton,  N.  J. 

Greek 

Roe,   Thomas   M _....„ _ Business 166  Clymer  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 

Rollins,  Philip  As hton Lawyer b.  32  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

h.  28  E.  78th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Sailor,  Rev.  Thomas  Henry  Pow-  Secretary  and     b.  156  Fifth   Ave.,   New  York 

ers,  D.D Teacher City. 

h.  Englewood,  N.  J. 

Scofield,  William  Hedges Citrus  Industry, Winter    Haven,    Polk    County, 

Fla. 

Segur,  Dr.  Willard  Blossom Physician Enfield,  Mass. 

Shrady,  Dr.  John  Eliot Physician 49  W.  73d  St.,  New  York  City. 

Smith,  J.  Condit. „ ...Oil    Producer Box  302,  Paola,  Kan. 

Smith,  Lewis  Mudge Contractor 427  Coal   Exchange,   Scranton, 

Pa. 

Smith,  Rev.  William  Walter,  M.D.  S  S.  Supplies b.  73  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 

h.  118  W.  130  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Speer,  Robert  Elliott,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Secretary b.  156  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 

h.  Englewood,  N.  J. 

Sproull,  Gormly  J Lawyer b.  1  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 

h.  38  W.  71st  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Sproull,  Thomas  Lawyer b.  1  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 

h.  Freeport,  L.  I.,   New  York. 

Stebbins,  Dr.  Francis   Lansing Physician 385  Alain  St.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Sterry,  John  DeWitt Business b.  79  Pine  St.,  New  York  City. 

h.  16     Gramercy     Park,     New 
York  City. 

Stevens,  Dr.  Charles  Wadhams Physician b.  40  E.  41st  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

h.  1  W  69th  St,  N.  Y.  City. 

Taylor,  Duncan  Warren Business b.  105  Hudson  St.,  Jersey  City, 

N.J. 
h.  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Taylor,  Walter  Cerre Business b.  2112  Locust   St.,   St.   Louis, 

Mo. 
h.  3800  Delmar  Boulevard,   St. 
Louis,  Mo. 
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Name.  Occupation  Address. 

Terhune,  Rev.  John  Alvin Pastor,  Upper    58  W.  Ridgewood  Ave.,  Ridge- 

Ridgewood  wood,  N.  J. 

Community 

Church 

Thorpe,  James  Ruggles Business b.  412  Colorado  Bldg.,  Denver. 

Colo. 
h.  1182  Race  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 
Thorpe,  Samuel   Skidmore Real  Estate b.  206  Andrus  Bldg.,  Minnea- 
polis, Minn. 
h.  1106  Mt.  Curve  Ave.,   Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Todd,  David  Ripley Real  Estate b.  103  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 

h.  19  N.  Stacy  St.,  Miles  City. 
Mont. 

Todd,  John  Reynard Structural  b.  101   Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.   City. 

Contractor h.  208    Summit   Ave.,    Summit, 

N.J. 

Torrey,  Frederic  Crosby N.  J.  Fire  Lakehurst,  Ocean  Co.,  N.  J. 

Warden 

Turner,  March  Gonzales „ Unknown. 

Uebelacker,  Charles  Frederick Civil  Engineer...  b.  115  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 

h.  267   Summit  Ave.,  Hacken- 
sack,  N.  J. 

Van    Waganen,    Dr.    Cornelius       Physician b.  27  E.  57th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Doremus _ .._ _. - h.  49  W.  57th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Walton,  Perry Advertising b.  141  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

h.  Belmont,  Mass. 

Warren,  Howard  Crosby,  Ph.D Professor  of       Princeton,  N.  J. 

Psychology 

Waters,  Dr.  Bertram  Howard Physician - Loomis,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Watts,  Stephen  Kellogg Dry  Goods I.  3    Washington    Place,    New 

York  City. 
h.  10     Appleton     Place,     Glen 
Ridge  N.  J. 

White,  Thomas  Sanborn  Map    b.  21*5  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Co Cal. 

h.  1242    Washington    St.,    San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

Whitney,  Thomas  Brown Manufacturers'  b.  1509  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia, 

Agent Pa. 

h.  125  No.  Lambert  St.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Wickham,  Louis  Wildman Lawyer 1   Dunton   Block,  Norwalk,   O. 

Windsor,  Arthur  Dix Oil  and  Mining,  255  West  End  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Wyckoff,  James  Edwards Lawyer b.  54  Wall  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

h.  131  E.  39th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
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